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SUMMAKY    OF    EVENTS   DURING    THE  MASTER  S 
WANDERINGS. 

HE  full  truth  of  this 
odd  matter  is  what 
the  world  has  long 
l)een  looking  for  and 
p  u  b  1  i  c  curiosity  is 
sure  to  welcome.  It 
so  befell  that  I  was 
intimately  mingled 
with  the  last  years  and  history  of  the 
house ;  and  there  does  not  live  one 
man  so  able  as  myself  to  make  these 
matters  plain,  or  so  desirous  to  narrate 
them  faithfully.  I  knew  the  Master  ; 
on  many  secret  steps  of  his  career,  I 
have  an  authentic  memoir  in  my  hand  ; 
I  sailed  with  him  on  his  last  voyage  al- 
most alone  ;  I  made  one  upon  that  win- 
ter's journey  of  which  so  many  tales 
have  gone  abroad  ;  and  I  w^as  there  at 
the  man's  death.  As  for  my  late  Lord 
Durrisdeer,  I  served  him  and  loved  him 
near  twenty  years  ;  and  thought  more  of 
him  the  more  I  knew  of  him.  Alto- 
gether, I  think  it  not  fit  that  so  much 
evidence  should  perish  ;  the  truth  is  a 
debt  I  owe  my  lord's  memory  ;  and  I 
think  my  old  years  will  How  more 
smoothly  and  my  white  hair  lie  quieter 
on  the  pillow,  when  the  debt  is  paid. 

The  Duries  of  Durrisdeer  and  Ballan- 
trae  were  a  strong  family  in  the  south- 
west from  the  days  of  David  First.  A 
rhyme  still  current  in  the  countryside — 

Kittle  folk  are  the  Durrisdeers, 
They  ride  wi'  ower  mony  spears  — 

bears  the  mark  of  its  antiquity  ;  and 
the  name  appears  in  another,  which 
common  rej)ort  attributes  to  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune  himself — I  cannot  say  how 
truly,  and  which  some  have  applied — I 
dare  not  say  with  how  much  justice — to 
the  events  of  this  narration  : 

Twa  Duries  in  Durrisdeer, 

Ane  to  tie  and  ane  to  ride, 
An  ill  day  for  the  groom 

And  a  waur  day  for  the  bride. 


Authentic  history  besides  is  filled  with 
their  exploits  which  (to  our  modern 
eyes)  seem  not  very  commendable  ;  and 
the  family  suffered  its  full  share  of  those 
ups  and  downs  to  which  the  great 
houses  of  Scotland  have  been  ever  liable. 
But  all  these  I  pass  over,  to  come  to 
that  memorable  year  1745,  when  the 
foundations  of  this  tragedy  were  laid. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  a  family  of 
four  persons  in  the  house  of  Durrisdeer, 
near  St.  Bride's,  on  the  Solway  shore  ; 
a  chief  hold  of  their  race  since  the  refor- 
mation. My  old  lord,  eighth  of  the 
name,  was  not  old  in  years,  but  he  suf- 
fered prematurely  from  the  disal^ilities 
of  age  ;  his  place  was  at  the  chimney 
side ;  there  he  sat  reading,  in  a  lined 
gown,  with  few  words  for  any  man,  and 
wry  words  for  none  :  the  model  of  an 
old  retired  housekeeper ;  and  yet  his 
mind  very  well  nourished  with  study, 
and  reputed  in  the  country  to  be  more 
cunning  than  he  seemed.  The  Master 
of  Ballantrae,  James  in  baptism,  took 
from  his  father  the  love  of  serious  read- 
ing ;  some  of  his  tact  perhaps  as  well, 
but  that  which  was  only  policy  in  the 
father  became  black  dissiuiulati(m  in 
the  son.  The  face  of  his  behavior  was 
merely  pojiular  and  wild  :  he  sat  late  at 
wine,  later  at  the  cards  ;  had  the  name 
in  the  countiy  of  "an  tmco  man  for  the 
lasses";  and  was  ever  in  the  front  of 
broils.  But  for  all  he  was  the  first  to  go 
in,  yet  it  was  observed  he  was  invariably 
the  best  to  come  off ;  and  his  partners 
in  mischief  were  usually  alone  to  pay 
the  piper.  This  luck  or  dexterity  got 
him  several  ill-wishers,  but  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  enhanced  his  reputation  ; 
so  that  great  things  were  looked  for  in 
his  future,  when  he  should  have  gained 
more  gravity.  One  very  black  mark  he 
had  to  his  name  ;  but  the  matter  was 
hushed  up  at  the  time,  and  so  defaced 
hy  legends  before  I  came  into  those 
parts,  that  I  scruple  to  set  it  down.  If 
it  was  true,  it  was  a  horrid  fact  in  one 
so  young  ;  and  if  false,  it  was  a  horrid 
calumnv.     I  think  it  notable  that  he  had 
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always  vaunted  himself  quite  implacable, 
and  was  taken  at  his  word ;  so  that  he 
had  the  addition  among  his  neighbors  of 
"  an  ill  man  to  cross."  Here  was  alto- 
gether a  young  nobleman  (not  yet 
twenty-four  in  the  year  '45)  who  had 
made  a  figure  in  the  coimtry  beyond  his 
time  of  life.  The  less  marvel  if  there 
were  little  heard  of  the  second  son,  Mr. 
Heury  (my  late  Lord  Duri'isdeer),  who 
was  neither  very  bad  nor  yet  very  able, 
but  an  honest,  solid  sort  of  lad  like  many 
of  his  neighbors.  Little  heard,  I  say  ; 
l^ut  indeed  it  was  a  case  of  little  spoken. 
He  was  known  among  the  salmon  fishes 
in  the  firth,  for  that  was  a  sport  that  he 
assiduously  followed  ;  he  was  an  excel- 
lent good  horse-doctor  besides ;  and 
took  a  chief  hand,  almost  from  a  boy,  in 
the  management  of  the  estates.  How 
hard  a  part  that  was,  in  the  situation  of 
that  family,  none  knows  better  than  my- 
self ;  nor  yet  with  how  little  color  of 
justice  a  man  may  there  acquire  the 
reputation  of  a  tyrant  and  a  miser.  The 
fourth  person  in  the  house  w^as  Miss 
Alison  Graeme,  a  near  kinswoman,  an 
oi-^jhan,  and  the  heir  to  a  considerable 
fortune  which  her  father  had  acquired  in 
trade.  This  money  was  loudly  called 
for  by  my  lord's  necessities  ;  indeed  the 
land  was  deeply  mortgaged  ;  and  Miss 
Alison  was  designed  accordingly  to  be 
the  Master's  -nife,  gladly  enough  on  her 
side  ;  with  how  much  good  will  on  his, 
is  another  matter.  She  was  a  comely 
girl  and  in  those  days  verj^  spirited  and 
self-willed  ;  for  the  old  lord  having  no 
daughter  of  his  ovm,  and  my  lady  being- 
long  dead,  she  had  grown  up  as  best  she 
might. 

To  these  four,  came  the  news  of 
Prince  Charlie's  landing,  and  set  them 
presently  by  the  ears.  My  lord,  like  the 
chimney-keeper  that  he  was,  was  all  for 
temj)orizing.  Miss  Alison  held  the  other 
side,  because  it  appeared  romantical ; 
and  the  Master  (though  I  have  heard 
they  did  not  agree  often)  was  for  this 
once  of  her  opinion.  The  adventure 
tempted  him,  as  I  conceive  ;  he  was 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  to  raise  the 
fortunes  of  the  house,  and  not  less  by 
the  hope  of  paying  oflf  his  private  lia- 
bilities, which  were  hea\y  beyond  all 
opinion.  As  for  'Sir.  Henry,  it  appears 
he  said  little  enough  at  first  ;  his  part 


came  later  on.  It  took  the  three  a 
whole  days  disputation,  before  they 
agreed  to  steer  a  middle  course,  one 
sou  going  forth  to  strike  a  blow  for 
King  James,  my  lord  and  the  other 
staying  at  home  to  keep  in  favor  with 
King  George.  Doubtless  this  was  my 
lord's  decision  ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  it 
was  the  part  played  by  many  consider- 
able families.  But  the  one  dispute  set- 
tled, another  opened.  For  my  lord. 
Miss  Alison  and  Mr.  Henry  all  held  the 
one  view  ;  that  it  was  the  cadet's  jmrt  to 
go  out  ;  and  the  Master,  what  with 
restlessness  and  vanity,  would  at  no  rate 
consent  to  stay  at  home.  My  lord 
pleaded.  Miss  Alison  wej^t,  Mr.  Henry 
was  very  plain  sjioken:  ;ill  was  of  no 
avail. 

"  It  is  the  direct  heir  of  Durrisdeer 
that  should  ride  by  his  Iving's  bridle,'' 
says  the  Master. 

"  If  we  were  playing  a  manly  part," 
says  Mr.  Henry,  "there  might  be  sense 
in  such  talk.  But  what  are  we  doing  ? 
Cheating  at  cards  ! "' 

"  We  are  saving  the  house  of  Durris- 
deer, Henry,"  his  father  said. 

"  And  see,  James,"  said  Mr.  Henry, 
"if  I  go,  and  the  Prince  has  the  upper 
hand,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  your  peace 
with  King  James.  But  if  you  go,  and 
the  expedition  fails,  we  divide  the  right 
and  the  title.  And  what  shall  I  be 
then  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  Lord  Durrisdeer,"  said 
the  Master.  "  I  put  all  I  have  upon  the 
table." 

"I  play  at  no  such  game,"  cries  Mr. 
Henry.  "  I  shall  be  left  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  no  man  of  sense  and  honor  could 
endure.  I  shall  be  neither  fish  nor 
flesh  !  "  he  cried.  And  a  little  after,  he 
had  another  expression,  i:)lainer  perhaps 
than  he  intended.  "  It  is  your  duty  to 
be  here  with  my  father,"  said  he.  "You 
know  weU  enough  you  are  the  favorite." 

"Ay,"  said  the  Master.  "And  there 
spoke  envy !  Would  you  trij)  \\]i  my 
heels — Jacob  ?  "  said  he,  and  dwelled  up- 
on the  name  mahciously. 

Mr.  Henry  went  and  w^alked  at  the 
low  end  of  the  hall  without  reply  ;  for 
he  had  an  excellent  gift  of  silence. 
Presently  he  came  back. 

"I  am  the  cadet  and  I  sJiouJd  go," 
said  he.     "And   my   lord   here    is    the 
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master,  and  he  says  I  sliall  go.  What 
say  je  to  that,  my  brother  ?  " 

"I  say  this,  Harry,"  returned  the 
Master,  "that  when  very  obstinate  folk 
are  met,  there  are  only  two  ways  out : 
blows — and  I  think  none  of  us  could 
care  to  go  so  far  ;  or  the  arbitrament  of 
chance — and  here  is  a  guinea  piece. 
Will  you  stand  firm  by  the  toss  of  the 
coin  ?" 

"I  mil  stand  and  fall  by  it,"  said  Mr. 
Henry.     "  Heads,  I  go  ;  shields,  I  stay." 

The  coin  was  spun  and  it  fell  shield. 
"  So  there  is  a  lesson  for  Jacob,"  says  the 
Master. 

"  We  shall  live  to  repent  of  this," 
says  Mr.  Henry,  and  flung  out  of  the 
hall. 

As  for  Miss  Alison,  she  caught  up 
that  piece  of  gold  which  had  just  sent 
her  lover  to  the  wars,  and  flung  it  clean 
through  the  family  shield  in  the  great 
painted  window. 

"  If  you  loved  me  as  well  as  I  love 
you,  you  would  have  stayed,"  cried  she. 

" '  I  CO  aid  not  love  you,  dear,  so  well, 
loved  I  not  honor  more,' "  sang  the 
Master. 

"  O  ! "  she  cried,  •"  you  have  no  heart 
— I  hope  you  maj-  be  killed !  "  and  she 
ran  from  the  room,  and  in  tears  to  her 
own  chamber. 

It  seems  the  Master  turned  to  my 
lord  with  his  most  comical  manner,  and 
says  he,  "  This  looks  like  a  devil  of  a 
wife  ! " 

"  I  think  you  are  a  devil  of  a  son  to 
me,"  cried  his  father,  "you  that  has  al- 
ways been  the  favorite,  to  my  shame  be 
it  spoken.  Never  a  good  hour  have  I 
gotten  of  you,  since  you  were  born  ;  no, 
never  one  good  hour,"  and  repeated  it 
again  the  third  time.  Whether  it  was 
the  Master's  levity,  or  his  insubordina- 
tion, or  Mr.  Henry's  word  about  the 
favorite  son,  that  had  so  much  disturbed 
my  lord,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  incline 
to  think  it  was  the  last,  for  I  have  it  by 
all  accounts  that  Mr.  Henry  was  more 
made  up  to  from  that  hour. 

Altogether  it  was  in  pretty  ill  blood 
with  his  family  that  the  Master  rode  to 
the  north  ;  which  was  the  more  sorrow- 
full  for  others  to  remember  when  it 
seemed  too  late.  By  fear  and  favor,  he 
had  scraped  together  near  upon  a  dozen 
men,  principally  tenants'  sons  ;  they 
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were  all  pretty  full  when  they  set  forth, 
and  rode  up  the  hill  by  the  old  abbe}-, 
roaring  and  singing,  the  white  cockade 
in  every  hat.  It  was  a  desperate  ad- 
venture for  so  small  a  company  to  cross 
the  most  of  Scotland  imsupported  ;  and 
(what  made  folk  think  so  the  more)  even 
as  that  poor  dozen  was  clattering  up  the 
hill,  a  great  ship  of  the  king's  navy,  that 
could  have  brought  them  under  with  a 
single  boat,  lay  with  her  broad  ensign 
streaming  in  the  bay.  The  next  after- 
noon, having  given  the  Master  a  fair 
start,  it  was  Mr.  Henry's  turn  ;  and  he 
rode  off,  all  by  himself,  to  offer  his  sword 
and  carry  letters  from  his  father  to 
King  George's  government.  Miss  Ali- 
son was  shut  in  her  room  and  did  little 
but  weep,  till  both  were  gone  ;  only  she 
stitched  the  cockade  upon  the  Master's 
hat  and  (as  John  Paid  told  me)  it  was 
wetted  with  tears  when  he  carried  it 
down  to  him. 

In  all  that  followed,  Mr.  Henry  and 
my  old  lord  were  true  to  their  bargain. 
That  ever  they  accomplished  any  thing- 
is  more  than  I  could  leam  ;  and  that 
they  were  anyway  strong  on  the  king's 
side,  more  than  I  believe.  But  they 
kept  the  letter  of  loyalty,  corresponded 
with  my  Lord  President,  sat  still  at 
home,  and  had  little  or  no  commerce 
with  the  Master  while  that  business 
lasted.  Nor  was  he,  on  his  side,  more 
communicative.  Miss  Alison,  indeed, 
was  always  sending  him  expresses,  but 
I  do  not  know  if  she  had  many  answers. 
Macconochie  rode  for  her  once,  and 
found  the  Highlanders  before  Carlisle, 
and  the  Master  riding  by  the  Prince's 
side  in  high  favor ;  he  took  the  letter 
(so  Macconochie  teUs),  opened  it, 
glanced  it  through  with  a  mouth  like  a 
man  whistling,  and  stuck  it  in  his  belt, 
whence,  on  his  horse  passageing,  it  fell 
unregarded  to  the  ground.  It  was 
Macconochie  who  picked  it  up  ;  and  he 
still  kept  it,  and  indeed  I  have  seen  it  in 
his  hands.  News  came  to  Durrisdeer 
of  course,  by  the  common  report,  as  it 
goes  travelling  through  a  country,  a 
thing  always  wonderful  to  me.  By  that 
means  the  family  learned  more  of  the 
Master's  favor  with  the  Prince,  and  the 
ground  it  was  said  to  stand  on  :  for  by 
a  strange  condescension  in  a  man  so 
proud — only   that   he  was   a   man  still 
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more  ambitious — he  was  said  to  have 
crept  into  BotabiUty  by  truckling  to  the 
Irish.  Sir  Thomas  Sullivan,  Colonel 
Burke  and  the  rest  were  his  daily  com- 
rades, by  which  course  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  his  own  country  folk.  All  the 
small  intrigues,  he  had  a  hand  in  fo- 
menting ;  thwarted  my  Lord  George 
upon  a  thousand  points  ;  was  ahvays  for 
the  advice  that  seemed  palatable  to  the 
Prince,  no  matter  if  it  was  good  or  bad  ; 
and  seems  ujjon  the  whole  (like  the 
gambler  he  was  all  thi'ough  life)  to  have 
had  less  regard  to  the  chances  of  the 
campaign  than  to  the  greatness  of  favor 
he  might  aspire  to,  if  (by  any  luck)  it 
should  succeed.  For  the  rest,  he  did 
very  well  in  the  field  ;  no  one  questioned 
that ;  for  he  was  no  coward. 

The  next  was  the  news  of  Culloden, 
which  was  brought  to  Durrisdeer  by 
one  of  the  tenant's  sons,  the  only  siu'- 
vivor,  he  declared,  of  all  those  that  had 
gone  singing  up  the  hill.  By  an  un- 
fortunate chance,  John  Paul  and  Mac- 
conochie  had  that  very  morning  found 
the  guinea  piece  (which  was  the  root  of 
all  the  e^^i\)  sticking  in  a  holl}^  bush ; 
they  had  been  "up  the  gait,"  as  the  ser- 
vants sa}^  at  Durrisdeer,  to  the  change 
house  ;  and  if  they  had  little  left  of  the 
guinea,  they  had  less  of  their  wits. 
What  must  John  Paul  do,  but  burst 
into  the  hall  where  the  family  sat  at 
dinner,  and  cry  the  news  to  them  that 
"  Tam  Macmorland  was  but  new  lichtit 
at  the  door,  and — wirra,  vpirra — there 
were  nane  to  come  behind  him  ?  " 

They  took  the  word  in  silence  like  folk 
condemned  ;  only  Mr.  Henry  carrying 
his  palm  to  his  face,  and  Miss  Alison  lay- 
ing her  head  outright  upon  her  hands. 
As  for  my  lord,  he  was  like  ashes. 

"I  have  still  one  son,"  saj'S  he.  "And 
Henry,  I  will  do  you  this  justice,  it  is 
the  kinder  that  is  left." 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  say  in  such 
a  moment ;  but  my  lord  had  never  for- 
gotten Mr.  Henry's  speech,  and  he  had 
years  of  injustice  on  his  conscience.  Still 
it  was  a  strange  thing ;  and  more  than 
Miss  Alison  could  let  pass.  She  broke 
out  and  blamed  my  lord  for  his  un- 
natui-al  words,  and  Mr.  Henry  because 
he  was  sitting  there  in  safety  when  his 
brother  lay  dead,  and  herself  because 
she  had  given  her  sweetheart  ill  words 


at  his  departure  ;  calling  him  the  flower 
of  the  flock,  wringing  her  hands,  pro- 
testing her  love,  and  crying  on  him  by 
his  name  ;  so  that  the  servants  stood 
astonished. 

Ml-.  Henry  got  to  his  feet  and  stood 
holding  his  chair  ;  it  was  he  that  was 
like  ashes  now. 

"O,"  he  burst  out  suddenly,  "I  know 
you  loved  him  !  " 

"  The  world  knows  that,  glory  be  to 
God?  "  cries  she  ;  and  then  to  Mr.  Henry : 
"There  is  none  but  me  to  know  one 
thing — that  you  were  a  traitor  to  him  in 
your  heai't." 

"  God  knows,"  groans  he,  "it  was  lost 
love  on  both  sides." 

Time  went  by  in  the  house  after  that, 
without  much  change  ;  only  they  were 
now  three  instead  of  four,  which  was  a 
perj)etual  reminder  of  their  loss.  Miss 
Alison's  money,  you  are  to  bear  in  mind, 
was  highly  needful  for  the  estates  ;  and 
the  one  brother  being  dead,  my  old  lord 
soon  set  his  heart  upon  her  marrying 
the  other.  Day  in,  day  out,  he  would 
work  upon  her,  sitting  by  the  chimney 
side  with  his  finger  in  his  Latin  book, 
and  his  eyes  set  upon  her  face  with  a 
kind  of  pleasant  intentness  that  became 
the  old  gentleman  very  weU,  If  she 
wept,  he  would  condole  with  her,  like 
an  ancient  man  that  has  seen  worse 
times  and  begins  to  think  lightly  even 
of  sorrow  ;  if  she  raged,  he  would  faU  to 
reading  again  in  his  Latin  book,  but 
always  with  some  civil  excuse  ;  if  she 
offered  (as  she  often  did)  to  let  them 
have  her  monej'  in  a  gift,  he  would 
show  her  how  Httle  it  consisted  with 
his  honor,  and  remind  her,  even  if  he 
should  consent,  that  Mr.  Henry  would 
certainly  refuse.  Non  vi  sed  scepe  ca- 
dendo  was  a  favorite  word  of  his ;  and 
no  doubt  this  quiet  persecution  wore 
away  much  of  her  resolve  ;  no  doubt, 
besides,  he  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
girl,  having  stood  in  the  jDlace  of  both 
her  parents;  and  for  that  matter,  she 
was  herself  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Duries,  and  wordd  have  gone  a  great 
way  for  the  glory  of  Durrisdeer  ;  but 
not  so  far,  I  think,  as  to  marry  my 
poor  patron,  had  it  not  been  (strangely 
enough)  for  the  circumstance  of  his  ex- 
treme vmpopularity. 

This  was  the  work  of  Tam  Macmor- 
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laud.  There  was  not  much  harm  iu 
Tarn  ;  but  he  had  that  grievous  weak- 
ness, a  long  tongue  ;  and  as  the  only 
man  in  that  country  who  had  been  out 
(or  rather  who  had  come  in  again)  he 
was  sure  of  listeners.  Those  that  have 
the  underhand  in  any  lighting,  I  have 
observed,  are  ever  anxious  to  persuade 
themselves  they  were  betrayed.  By 
Tam's  accoimt  of  it,  the  rebels  had  been 
betrayed  at  every  turn  and  by  every 
officer  they  had  ;  they  had  been  betray- 
ed at  Derby,  and  betrayed  at  Falkirk  ; 
the  night  march  was  a  step  of  treachery 
of  my  Lord  George's  ;  Culloden  was 
lost  by  the  treachery  of  the  Macdonalds. 
This  habit  of  imputing  treason  grew 
upon  the  fool,  till  at  last  he  must  have 
in  Mr.  Henry  also.  Mr.  Henry  (by  his 
account)  had  betrayed  the  lads  of  Durris- 
deer  ;  he  had  promised  to  follow  with 
more  men,  and  instead  of  that  he  had 
ridden  to  King  George.  "  Ay,  and  the 
next  day!"  Tarn  woiild  cry.  "The 
puir,  bonnie  Master  and  the  puir,  kind 
lads  that  rade  wi'  him  were  hardly  ower 
the  scaur,  or  he  was  aif — the  Judis  !  Ay, 
weel — he  has  his  way  o't :  he's  to  be 
my  lord,  nae  less,  and  there's  mony  a 
cauld  corp  amang  the  Hieland  heather  ! " 
And  at  this,  if  Tam  had  been  drinking, 
he  would  begin  to  weep. 

Let  anyone  speak  long  enough,  he  will 
get  believers.  This  view  of  Mr.  Henry's 
beha\dor  crept  about  the  country  by 
little  and  little  ;  it  was  talked  upon  by 
folk  that  knew  the  contrary  but  were 
short  of  topics  ;  and  it  was  heard  and 
beheved  and  given  out  for  gospel  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  Lll-willing.  Mr.  Henry 
began  to  be  shunned ;  yet  awhile,  and 
the  commons  began  to  murmur  as  he 
went  by,  and  the  women  (who  are  al- 
ways the  most  bold  because  they  are  the 
most  safe)  to  cry  out  their  reproaches 
to  his  face.  The  Master  was  cried  up 
for  a  saint.  It  was  remembered  how 
he  had  never  any  hand  in  pressing  the 
tenants  ;  as,  indeed,  no  more  he  had, 
except  to  spend  the  money.  He  was  a 
little  -wild  perhaps,  the  folk  said ;  but 
how  much  better  was  a  natural,  wild  lad 
that  would  soon  have  settled  down,  than 
a  skinflint  and  a  sneckdraw,  sitting,  with 
his  nose  in  an  account  book,  to  perse- 
cute poor  tenants.  One  trollop,  who 
had  had  a  child  to  the  Master  and  by 


aU  accounts  been  very  badly  used,  yet 
made  herself  a  kind  of  champion  of  his 
memory.  She  flung  a  stone  one  day  at 
Mr.  Henry. 

"  Whaur's  the  bonnie  lad  that  trustit 
ye  ?  "  she  cried. 

Mr.  Henry  reined  in  his  horse  and 
looked  upon  her,  the  blood  flowing  from 
his  lip.  "  Ay,  Jess  ?  "  says  he.  "  You 
too  ?  And  yet  ye  should  ken  me  bet- 
ter." For  it  was  he  who  had  helped  her 
with  money. 

The  woman  had  another  stone  ready, 
which  she  made  as  if  she  would  cast ; 
and  he,  to  ward  himself,  threw  uj)  the 
hand  that  held  his  riding  rod. 

"  What,  would  ye  beat  a  lassie,  ye  ugly 
?  "  cries  she,  and  ran  away  scream- 
ing as  though  he  had  struck  her. 

Next  day,  word  went  about  the  coun- 
try Hke  wildfire  that  Mr.  Henry  had 
beaten  Jessie  Broun  within  an  inch  of 
her  life.  I  give  it  as  one  instance  of 
how  this  snowball  grew  and  one  calum- 
ny brought  another  ;  until  my  poor  pa- 
tron was  so  perished  in  rei^utation  that 
he  began  to  keep  the  house  like  my  lord. 
All  this  while,  you  may  be  very  sure  he 
vittered  no  complaints  at  home  ;  the 
very  ground  of  the  scandal  was  too  sore 
a  matter  to  be  handled  ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
was  very  proud  and  strangely  obstinate 
in  silence.  My  old  lord  must  have 
heard  of  it,  by  John  Paul,  if  by  no  one 
else  ;  and  he  must  at  least  have  remark- 
ed the  altered  habits  of  his  son.  Yet 
even  he,  it  is  probable,  knew  not  how 
high  the  feeling  ran  ;  and  as  for  Miss 
Alison,  she  was  ever  the  last  person  to 
hear  news,  and  the  least  interested  when 
she  heard  them. 

In  the  height  of  the  ill-feeling  (for  it 
died  away  as  it  came,  no  man  could  say 
why)  there  was  an  election  forward  in 
the  town  of  St.  Bride's,  which  is  the 
next  to  Durrisdeer,  standing  on  the 
Water  of  Swift ;  some  grievance  wp.s 
fermenting,  I  forget  what,  if  ever  I 
heard  ;  and  it  was  currently  said  there 
would  be  broken  heads  ere  night,  and 
that  the  sheriff  had  sent  as  far  as  Dum- 
fries for  soldiers.  My  lord  moved  that 
Mr.  Henry  sliordd  be  present ;  assuiing 
him  it  was  necessary  to  appear,  for  the 
credit  of  the  house.  '"It  will  soon  be 
repoi-ted,"  said  he,  "that  we  do  not  take 
the  lead  in  our  own  country." 
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"It  is  a  strange  lead  that  I  can  take," 
said  Mr.  Henry  ;  and  when  they  had 
pushed  him  further,  "  I  tell  you  the 
plain  truth,"  he  said,  "I  dare  not  show 
my  face." 

"  You  are  the  first  of  the  house  that 
ever  said  so,"  cries  Miss  Alison. 

"  AVe  will  go  all  three,"  said  my  lord ; 
and  siu-e  enough  he  got  into  his  boots 
(the  first  time  in  fovu-  years — a  sore  busi- 
ness John  Pavd  had  to  get  them  on)  and 
Miss  Alison  into  her  riding  coat,  and  aU 
three  rode  together  to  St.  Bride's. 

The  streets  were  full  of  the  riif-raff  of 
all  the  country-side,  who  had  no  sooner 
clapped  eyes  on  Mr.  Henry  than  the 
hissing  began,  and  the  hooting,  and  the 
cries  of  "  Judas  !  "  and  "  Where  was  the 
Master  ? "  and  "  Where  were  the  poor 
lads  that  rode  with  him  ?  "  Even  a  stone 
was  cast ;  but  the  more  part  cried  shame 
at  that,  for  my  old  lord's  sake  and  Miss 
Alison's.  It  took  not  ten  minutes  to 
persuade  my  lord  that  Mi*.  Henry  had 
been  right.  He  said  never  a  word,  but 
turned  his  horse  about,  and  home  again, 
with  his  chin  upon  his  bosom.  Never  a 
word  said  Miss  Alison  ;  no  doubt  she 
thought  the  more  ;  no  doubt  her  pride 
was  stung,  for  she  was  a  bone-bred 
Durie  ;  and  no  doubt  her  heart  was 
touched  to  see  her  cousin  so  unjustly 
used.  That  night  she  was  never  in 
bed  ;  I  have  often  blamed  my  lady — 
when  I  call  to  mind  that  night,  I  readily 
forgive  her ;  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  she  came  to  the  old  lord  in  his 
usual  seat. 

"  If  Henry  still  wants  me,"  said  she, 
"he  can  have  me  now."  To  himseK  she 
had  a  difierent speech  :  "I  bring  you  no 
love,  Henry  ;  but  God  knows,  aU  the 
pity  in  the  world." 

June  the  first,  1748,  was  the  day  of 
their  marriage.  It  was  December  of 
the  same  year  that  first  saw  me  alighting 
at  the  doors  of  the  great  house  ;  and 
from  there  I  take  up  the  history  of 
events  as  they  befeU  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, like  a  witness  in  a  court. 


I. 

I  MADE  the  last  of  my  journey  in  the 
cold  end  of  December,  in  a  mighty  dry 
day  of  frost;  and  who  should  be  my  guide 
but  Patey  Macmorland,  brother  of  Tam  ? 


For  a  tow-headed,  bare-legged  brat  of 
ten,  he  had  more  ill  tales  upon  his 
tong-ue  than  ever  I  heard  the  match 
of ;  having  drunken  betimes  in  his 
brother's  cup.  I  was  still  not  so  old  my- 
self ;  pride  had  not  yet  the  upperhand  of 
curiosity ;  and  indeed  it  would  have 
taken  any  man,  that  cold  morning,  to 
hear  aU  the  old  clashes  of  the  country 
and  be  shown  all  the  places  by  the  way 
where  strange  things  had  fallen  out.  I 
had  tales  of  Claverhouse,  as  we  came 
through  the  bogs,  and  tales  of  the  devil 
as  we  came  over  the  top  of  the  scaur. 
As  we  came  in  by  the  old  abbey  I  heard 
somewhat  of  the  old  monks,  and  more 
of  the  freetraders,  who  use  its  ruins  for 
a  magazine,  landing  for  that  cause  with- 
in a  cannon-shot  of  Durrisdeer  ;  and 
along  all  the  road,  the  Duries  and  poor 
Mr.  Heni-y  were  in  the  first  rank  for 
slander.  My  mind  was  thus  highly 
prejudiced  against  the  family  I  was 
about  to  serve  ;  so  that  I  was  half  sur- 
prised, when  I  beheld  Dumsdeer  itself, 
lying  in  a  pretty  sheltered  bay,  under 
the  Abbey  Hill ;  the  house  most  com- 
modiously  built  in  the  French  fashion 
or  perhaps  Itahanate,  for  I  have  no  skiU 
in  these  arts  ;  and  the  place  the  most 
beautified  with  gardens,  lawDS,  shrub- 
beries, and  trees  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
money  sunk  here  improductively  would 
have  quite  restored  the  family  ;  but  as  it 
was,  it  cost  a  revenue  to  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Henry  came  himself  to  the  door 
to  welcome  me  :  a  tall,  dark  young  gen- 
tleman (the  Duries  are  all  black  men)  of 
a  plain  and  not  cheerful  face,  very  strong 
in  body  but  not  so  strong  in  health: 
taking  me  by  the  hand  without  any 
pride,  and  putting  me  at  home  with 
plain,  kind  speeches.  He  led  me  into 
the  hall,  booted  as  I  was,  to  present  me 
to  my  lord.  It  was  still  daylight ;  and 
the  first  thing  I  observed  was  a  lozenge 
of  clear  glass  in  the  midst  of  the  shield 
in  the  painted  window,  which  I  remem- 
ber thinking  a  blemish  on  a  room  other- 
wise so  handsome,  with  its  family  por- 
traits, and  the  pargetted  ceiling  with 
pendants,  and  the  carved  chimney,  in 
one  comer  of  which  my  old  lord  sat  read- 
ing in  his  Livy.  He  was  like  Mr.  Henry, 
with  much  the  same  plain  countenance, 
only  more  subtle  and  pleasant,  and  his 
talk  a  thousand  times  more  entertain- 
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iBg.  He  bad  many  questions  to  ask 
me,  I  remember,  of  Edinburgh  College, 
where  I  had  just  received  my  master- 
shiiD  of  arts,  and  of  the  various  pro- 
fessors, with  whom  and  their  pro ticiency 
he  seemed  well  acquainted  ;  and  thus, 
talking  of  things  that  I  knew,  I  soon  got 
liberty  of  siDeech  in  my  new  home. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  came  Mrs.  Henry 
into  the  room  ;  she  was  very  far  gone, 
Miss  Katharine  being  due  in  about  six 
weeks,  which  made  me  think  less  of  her 
beauty  at  the  first  sight  ;  and  she  used 
me  with  more  of  condescension  than  the 
rest  ;  so  that,  upon  all  accoimts,  I  kept 
her  in  the  third  place  of  my  esteem. 

It  did  not  take  long  before  all  Pate 
Macmorland's  tales  were  blotted  out  of 
my  behef,  and  I  was  become,  what  I 
have  ever  since  remained,  a  loving  ser- 
vant of  the  house  of  Dui-risdeer.  Mr. 
Henry  had  the  chief  part  of  my  affection. 
It  was  with  him  I  worked  ;  and  I  found 
him  an  exacting  master,  keeping  all  his 
kindness  for  those  hours  in  which  we 
were  unemployed,  and  in  the  steward's 
oiiice  not  only  loading  me  with  work 
but  viewing  me  with  a  shrewd  super- 
vision. At  length  one  day,  he  looked 
up  from  his  paper  with  a  kind  of  timid- 
ness,  and  says  he,  "Mr.  Mackellar,  I 
think  I  ought  to  teU  you  that  you  do 
very  well."  That  was  my  first  word  of 
commendation  ;  and  from  that  day  his 
jealousy  of  my  performance  was  relaxed  ; 
soon  it  was  "Mr.  Mackellar"  here,  and 
"  Mr.  Mackellar  "  there,  with  the  whole 
family ;  and  for  much  of  my  service  at 
Durrisdeer.  I  have  transacted  every- 
thing at  my  own  time  and  to  my  own 
fancy,  and  never  a  farthing  challenged. 
Even  while  he  was  driving  me,  I  had  be- 
gun to  find  my  heart  go  out  to  Mr. 
Henry  ;  no  doubt,  partly  in  pity,  he  was 
a  man  so  palpably  unhappy.  He  would 
fall  into  a  deep  muse  over  our  accounts, 
staring  at  tlie  page  or  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and  at  those  times  the  look  of  his 
face,  and  the  sigh  that  would  break  from 
him,  awoke  in  me  strong  feelings  of 
curiosity  and  commiseration.  One  da}', 
I  remember,  we  were  late  upon  some 
business  in  the  steward's  room.  This 
room  is  in  the  top  of  the  house  and  has 
a  view  upon  the  bay,  and  over  a  little 
wooded  cape,  on  the  long  sands  ;  and 
there,  right  over  against  the  sun  which 


was  then  dipping,  we  saw  the  freetraders 
with  a  great  force  of  men  and  horses, 
scouring  on  the  beach.  Mr.  Henry  had 
been  staring  straight  west,  so  that  I 
marvelled  he  was  not  blinded  by  the  sun  ; 
suddenly  he  frowns,  nibs  his  hand  upon 
his  brow,  and  turns  to  me  with  a  smile. 

"You  would  not  guess  what  I  was 
thinking,"  says  he.  "  I  was  thinking  I 
wt)uld  be  a  happier  man  if  I  could  ride 
and  run  the  danger  of  my  life,  with 
these  lawless  companions." 

I  told  him  I  had  observed  he  did  not 
enjoy  good  spirits  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
common  fancy  to  envy  others  and  think 
we  should  be  the  better  of  some  change  ; 
quoting  Horace  to  the  point,  like  a 
young  man  fresh  from  college. 

"Why,  just  so,"  said  he.  "And  with 
that  we  may  get  back  to  our  accounts." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  get 
wind  of  the  causes  that  so  much  de- 
pressed him.  Indeed  a  bhnd  man  must 
have  soon  discovered  there  was  a  shadow 
on  that  house,  the  shadow  of  the  Master 
of  Ballantrae.  Dead  or  alive  (and  he 
was  then  supposed  to  be  dead)  that  man 
was  his  brother's  rival :  his  rival  abroad, 
where  there  was  never  a  good  word  for 
Mr.  Henry  and  nothing  but  regret  and 
praise  for  the  Master ;  and  his  rival  at 
home,  not  only  with  his  father  and  his 
wife,  but  with  the  very  servants. 

There  were  two  old  serving  men,  who 
were  the  leaders.  John  Paul,  a  little, 
bald,  solemn,  stomachy  man,  a  great 
professor  of  piety  and  (take  him  for  all 
in  all)  a  pretty  faithful  servant,  was  the 
chief  of  the  Master's  faction.  None  diu'st 
g(j  so  far  as  John.  He  took  a  pleasure 
in  disregarding  Mr,  Henry  pubhcly, 
often  with  a  slighting  comparison.  My 
lord  and  Mrs.  Henry  took  him  up,  to  be 
sure,  but  never  so  resolutely  as  they 
should ;  and  he  had  only  to  puU  his 
weeping  face  and  begin  his  lamentations 
for  the  Master — "  his  laddie,"  as  he  call- 
ed him — to  have  the  whole  condoned. 
As  for  Henry,  he  let  these  things  pass  in 
silence,  sometimes  with  a  sad  and  some- 
times with  a  black  look.  There  was  no 
rivalling  the  dead,  he  knew  that ;  and 
how  to  censure  an  old  sei-ving  man  for 
a  fatdt  of  loyalty,  was  more  than  he 
could  see.  His  was  not  the  tongue  to 
do  it. 

Maccouochie    was    chief    upon    the 
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other  side  ;  an  old,  ill-spoken,  swearing, 
ranting,  dnuiken  dog  ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  it  an  odd  circumstance  in  hu- 
man natui-e,  that  these  two  serving  men 
should  each  have  been  the  champion  of 
his  contrary,  and  blackened  their  own 
faidts  and  made  light  of  their  own  vir- 
tues when  they  beheld  them  in  a  mas- 
ter. Macconochie  had  soon  smelled  out 
my  secret  inclination,  took  me  much  into 
his  confidence,  and  would  rant  against 
the  Master  by  the  hour,  so  that  even  my 
work  suffered.  "  They're  a'  daft  here," 
he  would  cry,  "  and  be  damned  to  them  ! 
The  Master — the  deil's  in  their  thrapples 
that  shoidd  call  him  sae  !  it's  Mr.  Henry 
should  be  master  now  !  There  were 
nane  sae  fond  o'  the  Master  when  they 
had  liim,  I'll  can  tell  ye  that.  Sorrow 
on  his  name  !  Never  a  guid  word  did  I 
hear  on  his  lips,  nor  naebody  else,  but 
just  fleering  and  flyting  and  profane 
ciu'sing — deil  ha'e  him!  There's  nane 
kent  his  wickedness  :  him  a  gentleman  ! 
Did  ever  ye  hear  tell,  Mr.  Mackellar,  o' 
Wully  White  the  wabster?  No  ?  Aweel, 
Wully  was  an  unco  praying  kind  o'  man  : 
a  dreigh  body,  nane  o'  my  kind,  I  never 
could  abide  the  sight  o'  him  ;  onyway 
he  was  a  great  hand  by  his  way  of  it, 
and  he  ujd  and  rebukit  the  Master  for 
some  of  his  on-goings.  It  was  a  grand 
thing  for  the  Master  o'  Ball'ntrae  to  tak 
up  a  feud  wi'  a'  wabster,  wasnae't?" 
Macconochie  would  sneer ;  indeed  he 
never  took  the  full  name  upon  his  lips 
but  with  a  sort  of  a  whine  of  hatred. 
"  But  he  did  !  A  fine  employ  it  was  : 
chapping  at  the  man's  door,  and  crying 
'  boo  '  in  his  lum,  and  puttin'  poother  ^ii 
his  fire,  and  pee-oys  *  in  his  window  ;  till 
the  man  thought  it  was  auld  Hornie  was 
come  seekin'  him.  Weel,  to  mak  a  lang 
story  short,  Wully  gaed  gyte.  At  the 
hinder  end,  they  couldnae  get  him  frae 
his  knees,  but  he  just  roared  and  pray- 
ed and  grat  straucht  on,  till  he  got  his 
release.  It  was  fair  murder,  a'body  said 
that.  Ask  John  Paul — he  was  brawly 
ashamed  o'  that  game,  him  that's  sic  a 
Christian  man !  Grand  doin's  for  the 
Master  o'  Ball'ntrae !  "  I  asked  him 
what  the  Master  had  thought  of  it  him- 
self. "How  could  I  ken?"  says  he.  "He 
never  said  naething."  And  on  again  in 
his  usual  manner  of  banning  and  swear- 

*  A  kind  of  firework  made  with  damp  powder. 


ing,  with  every  now  and  again  a  "  Mas- 
ter of  Ballantrae  "  sneered  through  his 
nose.  It  was  in  one  of  these  confi- 
dences, that  he  showed  me  the  Carlisle 
letter,  the  print  of  the  horse-shoe  still 
stamped  in  the  paper.  Indeed  that  was 
our  last  confidence  ;  for  he  then  ex- 
pressed himself  so  ill-naturedly  of  Mrs. 
Henry,  that  I  had  to  reprimand  him 
sharj)ly,  and  must  thenceforth  hold  him 
at  a  distance. 

My  old  lord  was  uniformly  kind  to 
Mr.  Henry  ;  he  had  even  pretty  ways  of 
gratitude,  and  would  sometimes  clap 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  as  if  to  the 
world  at  large  :  "  This  is  a  very  good 
sou  to  me."  And  grateful  he  was  no 
doubt,  being  a  man  of  sense  and  justice. 
But  I  think  that  was  aU,  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Henry  thought  so.  The  love  was  aU. 
for  the  dead  son.  Not  that  this  was  of- 
ten given  breath  to  ;  indeed  with  me  but 
once.  My  lord  had  asked  me  one  day 
how  I  got  on  with  Mr.  Henry,  and  I  had 
told  him  the  truth. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  looking  sideways  on 
the  burning  fire,  "  Henry  is  a  good  lad, 
a  very  good  lad,"  said  he.  "  You  have 
heard,  Mr.  Mackellar,  that  I  had  another 
son  ?  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  so  virtuous 
a  lad  as  Mr.  Henry  ;  but  dear  me,  he's 
dead,  Mr.  Mackellar  !  and  while  he  Hved 
we  were  all  very  proud  of  him,  all  very 
proud.  If  he  was  not  all  he  should 
have  been  in  some  ways,  well,  perhaps 
we  loved  him  better !  "  This  last  he 
said  looking  musingly  in  the  fire  ;  and 
then  to  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  brisk- 
ness, "  But  I  am  rejoiced  you  do  so  weU 
with  Mr.  Henrj^  You  will  find  him  a 
good  master."  And  with  that  he  opened 
his  book,  which  was  the  customary  sig- 
nal of  dismission.  But  it  would  be  httle 
that  he  read  and  less  that  he  under- 
stood ;  CuUoden  field  and  the  Master, 
these  would  be  the  burthen  of  his 
thought ;  and  the  burthen  of  mine  was 
an  unnatm-al  jealousy  of  the  dead  man 
for  Mr.  Henry's  sake,  that  had  even  then 
begun  to  grow  on  me. 

I  am  keeping  Mrs.  Heniy  for  the  last, 
so  that  this  expression  of  my  sentiment 
may  seem  unwarrantably  strong :  the 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself  when  I 
have  done.  But  I  must  first  tell  of  an- 
other matter,  which  was  the  means  of 
bringing  me  more  intimate.      I  had  not 
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yet  been  six  months  at  Durrisdeer 
when  it  chanced  that  John  Paid  fell  sick 
and  must  keep  his  bed  ;  drink  was  the 
root  of  his  malady,  in  my  poor  thought  ; 
but  he  was  tended  and  indeed  carried 
liimseK  like  an  afflicted  saint ;  and  the 
minister,  who  came  to  visit  him,  profess- 
ed himself  edified  when  he  went  away. 
The  third  morning  of  his  sickness,  Mr. 
Henry  comes  to  me  with  something  of  a 
hang-dog  look. 

"Mackellar,"'  says  he,  "  I  wish  I  could 
trouble  you  upon  a  little  service.  There 
is  a  pension  we  pay  ;  it  is  John's  part  to 
carry  it ;  and  now  that  he  is  sick,  I 
know  not  to  whom  I  should  look  unless 
it  was  yourself.  The  matter  is  very  del- 
icate ;  I  could  not  carry  it  with  my  own 
hand  for  a  sufficient  reason  ;  I  dare  not 
send  Macconochie,  who  is  a  talker,  and 
I  am — I  have — I  am  desirous  this  should 
not  come  to  Mrs.  Henry's  ears,"  says  he, 
and  flushed  to  his  neck  as  he  said  it. 

To  say  truth,  when  I  foimd  I  was  to 
carry  money  to  one  Jessie  Broun,  who 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  I  sup- 
jDosed  it  was  some  trip  of  his  own  that 
Mr.  Henry  was  dissembling.  I  was  the 
more  impressed  when  the  truth  came 
out. 

It  was  up  a  w^Tid  off  a  side  street  in 
St.  Bride's,  that  Jessie  had  her  lodging. 
The  place  was  very  ill  inhabited,  mostly 
by  the  freetrading  sort ;  there  was  a 
man  with  a  broken  head  at  the  entry  ; 
half  way  up,  in  a  tavern,  fellows  were 
roaring  and  singing,  though  it  was  not 
yet  nine  in  the  day.  Altogether,  I  had 
never  seen  a  worse  neighborhood  even 
in  the  great  city  of  Edinbui-gh,  and  I 
was  in  two  minds  to  go  back.  Jessie's 
room  was  of  a  piece  with  her  surround- 
ings and  herself  no "  better.  She  would 
not  give  me  the  receipt  (which  Mr. 
Henry  had  told  me  to  demand,  for  he 
was  very  methodical)  until  she  had  sent 
out  for  spirits  and  I  had  pledged  her  in 
a  glass ;  and  all  the  time  she  carried  on 
in  a  light-headed,  reckless  way,  now 
aping  the  manners  of  a  lad}-,  now  break- 
ing into  unseemly  mirth,  now  making- 
coquettish  advances  that  oppressed  me 
to  the  ground.  Of  the  money,  she 
spoke  more  tragically. 

"  It's  blood  money,"  said  she,  "  I  take 
it  for  that  :  blood  money  for  the  be- 
trayed.    See  what  I'm  brought  down  to  ! 


All,  if  the  bonnie  lad  were  back  again, 
it  would  be  changed  days.  But  he's 
deid — he's  Ijdn'  deid  amang  the  Hielaud 
hills — the  bonnie  lad,  the  bonnie  lad  !  " 

She  had  a  rapt  manner  of  crying  on 
the  bonnie  lad,  clasping  her  hands  and 
casting  up  her  eyes,  that  I  think  she 
must  have  learned  of  strolling  players  ; 
and  I  thought  her  sorrow  very  much  of 
an  affectation,  and  that  she  dwelled  up- 
on the  business  because  her  shame  was 
now  all  she  had  to  be  proud  of.  I  will 
not  say  I  did  not  pity  her,  but  it  was  a 
loathing  pity  at  the  best ;  and  her  last 
change  of  manner  wiped  it  out.  This  was 
when  she  had  had  enough  of  me  for  an 
audience  and  had  set  her  name  at  last  to 
the  receipt.  "  There  !  "  says  she,  and 
taking  the  most  unwomanly  oaths  upon 
her  tongue,  bade  me  begone  and  carry 
it  to  the  Judas  who  had  sent  me.  It 
Avas  the  first  time  I  had  heard  the  name 
applied  to  Mr.  Henry  ;  I  was  staggered 
besides  at  her  sudden  vehemence  of 
word  and  manner  ;  and  got  forth  from 
the  room,  imder  this  shower  of  curses, 
like  a  beaten  dog.  But  even  then  I  was 
not  quit ;  for  the  xixen  threw  up  her 
window  and,  leaning  forth,  continued 
to  revile  me  as  I  went  uj)  the  wynd  ;  the 
freetraders,  coming  to  the  tavern  door, 
joined  in  the  mockery ;  and  one  had 
even  the  inhumanity  to  set  upon  me  a . 
very  savage,  small  dog,  which  bit  me  in 
the  ankle.  This  was  a  strong  lesson,  had 
I  required  one,  to  avoid  ill  company  ; 
and  I  rode  home  in  much  pain  from  the 
bite  and  considerable  indignation  of 
mind. 

Mr.  Henry  was  in  the  steward's  room, 
affecting  employment,  but  I  could  see  he 
was  only  impatient  to  hear  of  my  errand. 

"  WeU  ?  "  says  he,  as  soon  as  I  came  in  ; 
and  when  I  had  told  him  something  of 
what  passed,  and  that  Jessie  seemed  an 
undeserving  woman  and  far  from  grate- 
ful :  "  She  is  no  friend  to  me,"  said  he  ; 
"  but  indeed,  MackeUar,  I  have  few 
friends  to  boast  of  ;  and  Jessie  has  some 
cause  to  be  unjust.  I  need  not  dis- 
semble what  all  the  country  knows  : 
she  was  not  very  well  used  by  one  of  oui* 
family."  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  him  refer  to  the  Master  even  dis- 
tantly ;  and  I  think  he  found  his  tongue 
rebellious,  even  for  that  much ;  but 
presently  he  resumed.     "  This  is  why  I 
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would  have  nothing  said.  It  would  give 
pain  to  Mrs.  Henry  .  .  .  and  to  my 
father,"  he  added  vdth  another  flush. 

"  Mr.  Henry,"  said  I,  "  if  jo\x  will  take 
a  freedom  at  my  hands,  I  would  tell  you 
to  let  that  woman  be.  What  service  is 
your  money  to  the  like  of  her?  She  has 
no  sobriety  and  no  economy ;  as  for 
gratitude,  you  will  as  soon  get  milk  from 
a  whinstone  ;  and  if  you  will  pretermit 
your  bounty,  it  wiU  make  no  change  at 
aU  but  just  to  save  the  ankles  of  your 
messengers." 

Mr.  Henry  smiled.  "  But  I  am  grieved 
about  your  ankle,"  said  he,  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  a  proper  gravity. 

"  And  observe,"  I  continued,  "  I  give 
you  this  advice  upon  consideration  ;  and 
yet  my  heart  was  touched  for  the  woman 
in  the  beginning." 

"  Why  there  it  is,  you  see  !  "  said  Mr. 
Henry.  "And  you  are  to  remember 
that  I  knew  her  once  a  very  decent  lass. 
Besides  which,  although  I  speak  little  of 
my  family,  I  think  much  of  its  repute." 

And  with  that  he  broke  up  the  talk, 
which  was  the  first  we  had  together  in 
such  confidence.  But  the  same  after- 
noon, I  had  the  proof  that  his  father  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  business, 
and  that  it  was  only  from  his  wife  that 
Mr.  Henry  kept  it  secret. 

"  I  fear  you  had  a  painful  errand  to- 
day," says  my  lord  to  me  :  "  for  which, 
as  it  enters  in  no  way  among  youi*  duties, 
I  wish  to  thank  you,  and  to  remind  you 
at  the  same  time  (in  case  Mr.  Henry 
shovdd  have  neglected)  how  veiy  desir- 
able it  is  that  no  word  of  it  should  reach 
my  daughter.  Reflections  on  the  dead, 
Mr.  Mackellar,  are  doubly  painfvd." 

Anger  glowed  in  my  heart  ;  and  I 
would  have  told  my  lord  to  his  face 
how  little  he  had  to  do,  bolstering  up 
the  image  of  the  dead  in  Mrs.  Henry's 
heart,  and  how  much  better  he  were  em- 
ployed, to  shatter  that  false  idol.  For  by 
this  time,  I  saw  very  well  how  the  land 
lay  between  my  patron  and  his  wife. 

My  pen  is  clear  enough  to  tell  a  plain 
tale  ;  but  to  render  the  effect  of  an  in- 
finity of  small  things,  not  one  great 
enough  in  itself  to  be  narrated  ;  and  to 
translate  the  story  of  looks,  and  the 
message  of  voices  when  they  are  saying- 
no  great  matter  ;  and  to  put  in  half 
a   page   the    essence   of   near  eighteen 


months  :  this  is  what  I  despair  to  ac- 
complish. The  fault,  to  be  very  blunt, 
lay  all  in  Mrs.  Henry.  She  felt  it  a 
merit  to  have  consented  to  the  marriage, 
and  she  took  it  Hke  a  martyrdom;  in 
which  my  old  lord,  whether  he  knew  it 
or  not,  fomented  her.  She  made  a 
merit,  besides,  of  her  constancy  to  the 
dead  ;  though  its  name,  to  a  nicer  con- 
science, should  have  seemed  rather  dis- 
loyalty to  the  living  ;  and  here  also  my 
lord  gave  her  his  countenance.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  glad  to  talk  of  his  loss,  and 
ashamed  to  dweU  on  it  with  Mr.  Henry. 
Certainl}^  at  least,  he  made  a  little 
coterie  apart  in  that  family  of  three,  and 
it  was  the  husband  who  was  shut  out. 
It  seems  it  was  an  old  custom  when  the 
family  were  alone  in  Durrisdeer,  that 
my  lord  should  take  his  wine  to  the 
chimneyside,  and  Miss  Alison  (instead 
of  withdrawing)  should  bring  a  stool 
to  his  knee  and  chatter  to  him  privately ; 
and  after  she  had  become  my  patron's 
wife,  the  same  manner  of  doing  was 
continued.  It  should  have  been  jDleasant 
to  behold  this  ancient  gentleman  so  lov- 
ing with  his  daughter ;  but  I  was  too 
much  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Henry's  to  be 
anything  but  wroth  at  his  exclusion. 
Many's  the  time  I  have  seen  him  make 
an  obvious  resolve,  quit  the  table,  and 
go  and  join  himself  to  his  wife  and  my 
Lord  Durrisdeer;  and  on  their  part, 
they  were  never  backward  to  make  him 
welcome,  turned  to  him  smilingly  as  to 
an  intruding  child,  and  took  him  into 
their  talk  with  an  effort  so  ill-concealed 
that  he  was  soon  back  again  beside  me 
at  the  table  ;  whence,  so  great  is  the 
hall  of  Durrisdeer,  we  could  but  hear 
the  murmur  of  voices  at  the  chimney. 
There  he  would  sit  and  watch,  and  I 
along  with  him  ;  and  sometimes  by  my 
lord's  head  sorrowfully  shaken,  or  his 
hand  laid  on  Mrs.  Henry's  head,  or  hers 
upon  his  knee  as  if  in  consolation,  or 
sometimes  by  an  exchange  of  tearful 
looks,  we  would  draw  our  conclusion 
that  the  talk  had  gone  to  the  old  subject 
and  the  shadow  of  the  dead  was  in  the 
hall. 

I  have  hours  when  I  blame  Mr.  Henry 
for  taking  aU  too  patiently  ;  yet  we  are 
to  remember  he  was  married  in  pity, 
and  accepted  his  wife  upon  that  tei'm. 
And   indeed   he   had    small  encourage- 
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ment  to  make  a  stand.  Once,  I  remem- 
ber, be  announced  he  had  found  a  man 
to  replace  the  pane  of  the  stained  win- 
dow ;  which,  as  it  was  he  that  managed 
all  the  business,  was  a  thing  clearly 
within  his  attributions.  But  to  the  Mas- 
ter's fanciers,  that  pane  was  like  a  relic  ; 
and  on  the  first  word  of  any  change, 
the  blood  Hew  to  Mrs.  Henry's  face. 

"  I  wonder  at  you  !  "  she  cried. 

"  I  wonder  at  myself,"  says  Mr.  Henry, 
with  more  of  bitterness  than  I  had  ever 
heai'd  him  to  express. 

Thereupon  my  old  lord  stepped  in 
with  his  smooth  talk,  so  that  before  the 
meal  was  at  an  end  all  seemed  forgot- 
ten ;  only  that,  after  dinner,  when  the 
pair  had  withdrawn  as  usual  to  the 
chimueyside,  we  could  see  her  weeping 
with  her  head  upon  his  knee.  Mr. 
Henry  kept  wp  the  talk  with  me  upon 
some  topic  of  the  estates — he  could 
speak  of  Httle  else  but  business,  and 
was  never  the  best  of  company  ;  but  he 
kept  it  up  that  day  with  more  continuity, 
his  eye  straying  ever  and  again  to  the 
chimney  and  his  voice  changing  to 
another  key,  but  without  check  of  de- 
Hvery.  The  pane,  however,  was  not  re- 
placed ;  and  I  believe  he  counted  it  a 
great  defeat. 

Whether  he  was  stout  enough  or  no, 
God  knows  he  was  kind  enough.  Mrs. 
Henry  had  a  manner  of  condescension 
with  him,  such  as  (in  a  vsdfe)  would  have 


pricked  my  vanity  into  an  ulcer  ;  he 
took  it  like  a  favor.  She  held  him  at 
the  staff's  end  ;  forgot  and  then  remem- 
bered and  unbent  to  him,  as  we  do  to 
children  ;  bui'thened  him  with  cold  kind- 
ness ;  reproved  him  with  a  change  of 
color  and  a  bitten  lip,  like  one  shamed 
by  his  disgrace  :  ordered  him  with  a 
look  of  the  eye,  when  she  was  oif  her 
guard  ;  when  she  was  on  the  watch, 
pleaded  with  him  for  the  most  natural 
attentions  as  though  they  were  unheard 
of  favors.  And  to  all  this,  he  rejDlied 
with  the  most  unwearied  service  ;  loving, 
as  folk  say,  the  very  ground  she  trod 
on,  and  carrying  that  love  in  his  eyes  as 
bright  as  a  lamp.  When  Miss  Katharine 
was  to  be  born,  nothing  would  serve 
but  he  must  stay  in  the  room  behind 
the  head  of  the  bed.  There  he  sat,  as 
white  (they  tell  me)  as  a  sheet  and  the 
sweat  dropping  from  his  brow ;  and  the 
handkerchief  he  had  in  his  hand  was 
crushed  into  a  little  ball  no  bigger  than 
a  musket  buUet.  Nor  could  he  bear 
the  sight  of  Miss  Katharine  for  many  a 
day  ;  indeed  I  doubt  if  he  was  ever 
w'hat  he  should  have  been  to  my  young 
lad}' ;  for  the  which  want  of  natural  feel- 
ing, he  was  loudly  blamed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  family 
down  to  the  7th  Ajn-il,  1749,  when  there 
befell  the  first  of  that  series  of  events 
which  were  to  break  so  many  hearts  and 
lose  so  many  Hves. 


(To  be  continuetl.) 


THE   STORM. 

By  Zoe  Dana  Underhill. 

Westward  the  black  clouds  part  and  lighten 
The  sun  breaks  forth,  the  storm  is  o'er  ; 
Yet  the  vexed  billows  wiithe  and  whiten. 
The  breakers  thunder  on  the  shore. 


And  thou,  Oh  foolish  heart !  art  throbbing 
To  the  old  griefs  of  long  ago  ; 
Like  waves,  still  wrestling,  raving,  sobbing, 
Though  the  spent  winds  have  ceased  to  blow. 
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The  station  waited  breathless. 

She  came  out  at  last,  her  face  shining 
with  a  great  inward  peace. 

"Jem,"  she  said  to  them  in  a  low, 
quiet  voice,  "  has  gone  back  to  our  house 
on  the  Old  Black,  an'  put  it  an'  the  farm 
to  rights,  and  him  an'  me  is  to  live  thah  to- 
gether. He's  comin'  to-night  on  the  train." 

Nobody  spoke.  The  tremendous  tid- 
ings took  their  breath. 

"An' — an'  when  is  yoh  a-goin',  Miss 
Dilly  ?  "  gasped  Sam,  who  was  the  first 
to  recover. 

"Not  jest  rightaway.  He'll  stay  hyah 
a  week,  to  see  his  old  friends,"  she  said. 
"  An'— thah's  the  train  ! "  Then  she 
broke  down  and  began  to  tremble  and 
cry.  The  women  gathei'ed  about  her 
and  cried  too,  while  they  smoothed  her 
hair  and  re-pinned  her  handkerchiefs. 

The  men  hurried  down  to  meet  the 
train. 

"  What  an  occasion  to-morrow'll  be !  " 
panted  Squire  Barr.     "  It's  nothin'  short 


of  providential  that  the  Colonel  shud 
come  on  this  Christmas,  Father  Bug- 
gies hyah  'n  all.  The  station  kin  give 
him  a  suitable  reception.  Ef  the  tur- 
keys only  hold  out !  I  coimt  on  you  f oh 
the  coffee,  Koyall." 

"  You  kin.  But  it  isn't  victuals  I'm 
keerin'  foh,  sah,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
quaver  of  genuine  feeling  in  his  voice. 
"  It's  thet  pore  soul  yonder,  Goda- 
mighty  hes  sent  her  her  Christmas  gift, 
shore,     Hyar's  the  train,  gentlemen  !  " 

It  rolled  up  the  track,  stopped. 

A  short,  heavy  man,  with  gray  hair 
and  a  kind,  resolute  face,  came  out  on 
the  platform. 

"  Thet's  him  !  Thet's  Jem  !  "  shouted 
the  Colonel.  Then  they  all  broke  into  a 
rousing  cheer,  pressing  round  him,  wav- 
ing their  hats,  and  shaking  his  hand, 
after  the  hearty  Southern  fashion. 

"  She's  up  thah.  Colonel,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  Go  right  away  up,  sah.  She's 
been  waitin'  a  long  time." 


TELL    ME    SOME    WAY. 


By  Liiette  IVoodworth  Reese. 

Oh,  you  who  love  me  not,  tell  me  some  way 
Whereby  I  may  forget  you  for  a  space  ; 
Na3%  clean  forget  you  and  your  lovely   face — 
Yet  well  I  know  how  vain  this  prayer  I  pray. 
All  weathers  hold  you.       Can  I  make  the  May 
Forbid  her  boughs  blow  white  in  every  place  ? 
Or  rob  June  of  her  rose  that  comes  apace? 
Cheat  of  theii-  charm  the  elder  months  and  gray  ? 
Aye,  were  you  dead,  you  could  not  be  forgot ; 
So    sparse   the   bloom   along    the   lanes    would   be ; 
Such  sweetness  out  the  briery  hedges  fled ; 
My   tears   would   fall   that   you   had   loved   me   not ; 
And  bitterer  tears  that  you  had  gone  from  me  ; 
Living   you   break   my   heart,    so   would   you   dead ! 
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N  that  day,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  room  a 
little  before  supjjer, 
when  John  Paul  burst 
open  the  door  with  no 
civility  of  knocking, 
and  told  me  there  was 
one  below  that  wish- 
ed to  si^eak  with  the  steward ;  sneering 
at  the  name  of  my  office. 

I  asked  what  manner  of  man,  and 
what  his  name  was  ,  and  this  disclosed 
the  cause  of  John's  ill  humor  ;  for  it  ap- 
peared the  ^^.sitor  refused  to  name  him- 
self except  to  me,  a  sore  affront  to  the 
major-domo's  consequence. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  smiling  a  little,  "  I 
will  see  what  he  wants." 

I  found  in  the  entrance  hall  a  big  man 
very  plainly  habited  and  wrapped  in  a 
seal  cloak,  like  one  new  landed,  as  in- 
deed he  was.  Not  far  off  Macconocliie 
was  standing,  with  his  tongue  out  of  his 
mouth  and  his  hand  upon  his  chin,  like 
a  dull  fellow  thinking  hard  ;  and  the 
stranger,  who  had  brought  his  cloak 
about  his  face,  appeared  uneasy.  He 
had  no  sooner  seen  me  coming  than  he 
went  to  meet  me  with  an  effusive  man- 
ner. 

"  My  dear  man,"  said  he,  "  a  thousand 
ajjologies  for  disturbing  you,  but  I'm  in 
the  most  awkward  position.  And  there's 
a  son  of  a  ramrod  there  that  I  should 
know  the  looks  of,  and  more  by  token  I 
believe  that  he  knows  mine.  Being  in 
this  family,  sir,  and  in  a  place  of  some 
responsibility  (which  was  the  cause  I 
took  the  liberty  to  send  for  you)  you 
are  doubtless  of  the  honest  party  V  " 

"  You  may  be  sure  at  least,"  says  I, 
'■  that  all  of  that  party  are  quite  safe  in 
Durrisdeer." 

"  My  dear  man,  it  is  my  very  thought," 
says  he.  "  You  see  I  have  just  been  set 
on  shore  here  by  a  very  honest  man, 
whose  name  I  cannot  remember,  and 
who  is  to  stand  off  and  on  for  me  till 
moming,  at  some  danger   to  himself; 


and  to  be  clear  with  you,  I  am  a  little 
concerned  lest  it  should  be  at  some  to 
me.     I  have  saved  my  life  so  often,  Mr. 

I  forget  your  name,  which  is  a  very 
good  one — that  faith,  I  would  be  very 
loath  to  lose  it  after  all.  And  the  son 
of  a  ramrod,  whom  I  believe  I  saw  be- 
fore Carlisle  ..." 

"  O,  sir,"  said  I,  "you  can  tiiist  Mac- 
conochie  until  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  and  it's  a  delight  to  hear  you 
say  so,"  says  the  stranger.  "  The  truth 
is  that  my  name  is  not  a  very  suitable 
one  in  this  country  of  Scotland.  With 
a  gentleman  like  you,  my  dear  man,  I 
would  have  no  concealments,  of  course  ; 
and  by  your  leave,  I'll  just  breathe  it  in 
your  ear.  They  caU  me  Francis  Bm-ke  : 
Colonel  Francis  Burke  ;  and  I  am  here 
at  a  most  damnable  risk  to  myself,  to 
see  your  masters — if  you.'U  excuse  me, 
my  good  man,  for  giving  them  the  name, 
for  I'm  sure  it's  a  circumstance  I  would 
never  have  guessed  from  your  appear- 
ance. And  if  you  would  just  be  so  very 
obliging  as  to  take  my  name  to  them, 
you  might  say  that  I  come  bearing  let- 
ters which  I  am  sure  they  will  be  very 
rejoiced  to  have  the  reading  of." 

Colonel  Francis  Burke  was  one  of  the 
Prince's  Ii-ishmen,  that  did  his  cause 
such  an  infinity  of  hurt  and  were  so 
much  distasted  of  the  Scots  at  the  time 
of  the  rebellion  ;  and  it  came  at  once 
into  the  mind,  how  the  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae  had  astonished  all  men  by  going 
with  that  party.  In  the  same  moment, 
a  strong  foretjoding  of  the  truth  pos- 
sessed my  soul. 

"  If  you  will  step  in  here,"  said  I  open- 
ing a  chamber  door,  "  I  will  let  my  lord 
know." 

"And  I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of 
you,  Mr.  AVhat  is  your  name,"  says  the 
Colonel. 

Up  to  the  hall  I  went,  slow  footed. 
There  they  were  all  three,  my  old  lord 
in  his  place,  Mrs.  Henry  at  work  by  the 
window,  IVIi'.  Henry   (as  was  much  hia 
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custom)  pacing  the  low  end.  In  the 
midst  was  the  table  laid  for  supper.  I 
told  them  briefly  what  I  had  to  say. 
My  old  lord  lay  back  in  his  seat.  Mrs. 
Henry  sprang  up  standing  with  a  me- 
chanical motion,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band stared  in  each  other's  eyes  across 
the  room  ;  it  was  the  strangest,  chal- 
lenging look  these  two  exchanged,  and 
as  they  looked,  the  color  faded  in  their 
faces.  Then  Mr.  Henry  turned  to  me  ; 
not  to  speak,  only  to  sign  with  his  fin- 
ger ;  but  that  was  enough,  and  I  went 
down  again  for  the  Colonel. 

When  we  returned,  these  three  were 
in  much  the  same  position  I  had  left 
them  in  ;  I  believe  no  word  had  passed. 

"  My  lord  Durrisdeer  no  doubt  ? " 
says  the  Colonel,  bowing,  and  my  lord 
bowed  in  answer.  "  And  this,"  contin- 
ues the  Colonel,  "should  be  the  Master 
of  Ballantrae?" 

"  I  have  never  taken  that  name,"  said 
Mr.  Henry ;  "  but  I  am  Henry  Durie  at 
your  service." 

Then  the  Colonel  turns  to  Mrs.  Henry, 
bowing  with  his  hat  upon  his  heart 
and  the  most  killing  airs  of  gallantry. 
"There  can  be  no  mistake  about  so  fine 
a  figure  of  a  lady," says  he.  "I  address 
the  seductive  Miss  Alison,  of  whom  I 
have  so  often  heard  ?  " 

Once  moi-e  husband  and  wife  ex- 
changed a  look. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Henry  Durie,"  said  she  ; 
"  but  before  my  marriage  my  name  was 
Alison  Graeme." 

Then  my  lord  spoke  up.  "I  am  an 
old  man.  Colonel  Burke,"  said  he,  "  and 
a  frail  one.  It  will  be  mercy  on  your 
part  to  be  expeditious.     Do  you  bring 

me  news  of — of "  he  hesitated,  and 

then  the  words  broke  from  him  with  a 
singular  change  of  voice — "  my  son  ?  " 

"My  dear  lord,  I  wiU  be  round  with 
you  like  a  soldier,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"I  do." 

My  lord  held  out  a  wavering  hand  ; 
he  seemed  to  wave  a  signal,  but  whether 
it  was  to  give  him  time  or  to  speak  on 
was  more  than  we  could  guess.  At 
length,  he  got  out  the  one  word — 
"  good?" 

"  Why,  the  very  best  in  the  creation  ! " 
cries  the  Colonel.  "  For  my  good  friend 
and  admired  comrade  is  at  this  hovir  in 
the  fine  city  of  Paris,  and  as  like  as  not. 


if  I  know  anything  of  his  habits,  he  will 
be  drawing  in  his  chair  to  a  piece 
of  dinner. — Bedad,  I  believe  the  lady's 
fainting." 

Mrs.  Henry  was  indeed  the  color  of 
death,  and  drooped  against  the  window 
frame.  But  when  Mr.  Henry  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  run  to  her,  she 
straightened  with  a  sort  of  shiver.  "  I 
am  well,"  she  said,  with  her  white  lips. 

Mr.  Henry  stoj)ped,  and  his  face  had 
a  strong  twitch  of  anger.  The  next 
moment  he  had  turned  to  the  Colonel. 
"  You  must  not  blame  yourself,"  says  he, 
"for  this  effect  on  Mrs.  Durie.  It  is 
only  natui-al;  we  were  all  brought  up 
like  brother  and  sister." 

Mrs.  Henry  looked  at  her  husband  with 
something  like  relief  or  even  gratitude. 
In  my  way  of  thinking,  that  speech  was 
the  first  step  he  made  in  her  good 
graces. 

"You  must  try  to  forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Durie,  for  indeed  and  I  am  just  an  Irish 
savage,"  said  the  Colonel;  "and  I  de- 
serve to  be  shot  for  not  breaking  the 
matter  more  artistically  to  a  lady.  But 
here  are  the  Master's  own  letters ;  one 
for  each  of  the  three  of  you  ;  and  to  be 
sure  (if  I  know  anything  of  my  friend's 
genius)  he  will  tell  his  own  story  with  a 
better  grace." 

He  brought  the  three  letters  forth  as 
he  spoke,  arranged  them  by  their  super- 
scriptions, presented  the  first  to  my  lord, 
who  took  it  greedily,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Mrs.  Henry  holding  out  the  sec- 
ond. 

But  the  lady  waved  it  back.  "To 
my  husband,"  says  she,  with  a  choked 
voice. 

The  Colonel  was  a  quick  man,  but  at 
this  he  was  somewhat  nonplussed.  "  To 
be  sure,"  says  he,  "  how  very  dull  of  me  ! 
To  be  sure."  But  he  still  held  the 
letter. 

At  last  Mr.  Henry  reached  forth  his 
hand,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  give  it  up.  Mr.  Henry  took  the  let- 
ters (both  hers  and  his  own)  and  looked 
upon  their  outside,  with  his  brows  knit 
hard  as  if  he  were  thinking.  He  had  sur- 
prised me  all  through  by  his  excellent 
behavior  ;  but  he  was  to  excel  liimseK. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  hand  to  your 
room,"  said  he  to  his  wife.  "  This  has 
come  something  of  the  suddenest ;  and 
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at  any  rate,  you  will  wish  to  read  30ur 
letter  by  yourself." 

Again  she  looked  upon  him  with  the 
same  thought  of  Avouder ;  but  he  gave 
her  no  time,  coming  straight  to  where 
she  stood.  "It  will  be  better  so,  believe 
me,"  said  he  ;  '*  Colonel  Burke  is  too  con- 
siderate not  to  excuse  yon."  And  with 
that  he  took  her  hand  b^-  the  fingers, 
and  led  her  from  the  hall. 

IMrs.  Henry  returned  no  more  that 
2iight ;  and  when  Mr.  Henry  went  to 
visit  her  next  morning,  as  I  heard  long- 
afterwards,  she  gave  him  the  letter 
again,  still  unojDened. 

"  O,  read  it  and  be  done  ! "  he  had  cried. 

"  Spare  me  that,"  said  she. 

And  by  these  two  speeches,  to  my  way 
oi  thinking,  each  undid  a  great  part  of 
what  they  had  previously  done  well. 
But  the  letter,  sure  enough,  came  into 
my  hands,  and  by  me  was  burned, 
unopened. 

To  be  very  exact  as  to  the  adventures 
of  the  Master  after  Culloden,  I  wrote  not 
long  ago  to  Colonel  Burke,  now  a  Chev- 
alier of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  begging 
him  for  some  notes  in  writing,  since  I 
could  scarce  depend  upon  my  memory 
at  so  great  an  interval.  To  confess  the 
truth,  I  have  been  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  his  response  ;  for  he  sent  me 
the  complete  memoirs  of  his  life,  touch- 
ing only  in  places  on  the  Master  ;  run- 
ning to  a  much  greater  length  than  my 
whole  story,  and  not  everywhere  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  designed  for  edification. 
He  begged  in  his  letter,  dated  from  Et- 
tenheim,  that  I  would  find  a  publisher 
for  the  whole,  after  I  had  made  what 
use  of  it  I  required  ;  and  I  think  I  shall 
best  answer  my  own  pui-pose  and  fulfil 
his  wishes  by  printing  certain  parts  of 
it  in  fvdl.  In  this  way  my  readers  will 
have  a  detailed  and  I  believe  a  very  gen- 
uine account  of  some  essential  matters  ; 
and  if  any  publisher  should  take  a  fancy 
to  the  Chevalier's  manner  of  narration, 
he  knows  where  to  apply  for  the  rest,  of 
which  there  is  plenty  at  his  service,  I 
put  in  my  first  extract  here,  so  that  it 
may  stand  in  the  place  of  what  the  Chev- 
alier told  us  over  oui-  wine  in  the  hall 
of  Diu-risdeer  ;  but  you  are  to  suppose 
it  was  not  the  brutal  fact,  but  a  very 
varnished  version  that  he  ofifered  to  my 
lord. 


ACCOUNT    OF   THE    MASTER  S    WANDERINGS. 
From  the  ilanitscript  of  the  Chevalier  de  Burke. 

.  .  .  I  left  Euthven  (it's  hardly 
necessary  to  remark)  with  much  greater 
satisfaction  than  I  had  come  to  it  ;  but 
whether  I  missed  my  way  in  the  deserts, 
or  whether  my  companions  failed  me,  I 
soon  found  myself  alone.  This  was  a 
predicament  very  disagreeable ;  for  I 
never  miderstood  this  horrid  country  or 
savage  people,  and  the  last  stroke  of  the 
Princes  withdrawal  had  made  us  of  the 
Irish  more  unpopular  than  ever.  I  v»as 
reflecting  on  my  poor  chances,  when  I 
saw  another  horseman  on  the  hill,  whom 
I  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  a  phan- 
tom, the  news  of  his  death  in  the  very 
front  at  Culloden  being  current  in  the 
army  generally.  This  was  the  Master 
of  Ballantrae,  my  Lord  Durrisdeer's  son, 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  rarest  gaUant- 
i-y  and  parts,  and  equally  designed  by 
nature  to  adorn  a  court  and  to  reaj)  lau- 
rels in  a  field.  Our  meeting  was  the 
more  welcome  to  both,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  few  Scots  who  had  used  the  Irish 
vdth  consideration,  and  as  he  might  now 
be  of  very  high  utility  in  aiding  my  es- 
cape. Yet  what  founded  our  particular 
friendship  was  a  circumstance  by  itself, 
as  romantic  as  any  fable  of  King  Ar- 
thur. 

This  was  on  the  second  day  of  our 
flight,  after  we  had  slept  one  night  in 
the  rain  upon  the  inclination  of  a  moun- 
tain. There  was  an  Appin  man,  Alan 
Black  Stewart  (or  some  such  name,*  but 
I  have  seen  him  since  in  France),  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  the  same  way, 
and  had  a  jealousy  of  my  companion. 
Very  uncivil  expressions  were  ex- 
changed ;  and  Stewart  calls  upon  the 
Master  to  alight  and  have  it  out. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Stewart,"  says  the  Master, 
"  I  think  at  the  present  time,  I  wotild 
prefer  to  run  a  i-ace  with  you."  And 
with  the  word  claps  spurs  to  his  horse. 

SteAvart  ran  after  us,  a  childish  thing 
to  do,  for  more  than  a  mile  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  laughing  as  I  looked  back  at 
last  and  saw  him  on  a  hill,  holding  his 
hand  to  his  side  and  nearly  burst  with 
running. 


*  ^ote  by  Mr.  Mackellar :  Should  not  this  be  Alan  Breck 
Stewart,  afterwards  notorious  as  the  Appin  murderer? 
The  Chevalier  is  sometimes  very  weak  on  names. 
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"  But  all  the  same,"  I  could  not  helj) 
saying  to  my  companion,  "  I  would  let 
no  man  run  after  me  for  any  such  prop- 
er purpose,  and  not  give  him  his  desire. 
It  was  a  good  jest,  but  it  smells  a  trifle 
cowardly." 

He  bent  his  brows  at  me.  "  I  do 
pretty  weU,"  says  he,  "  when  I  saddle 
myself  with  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
Scotland,  and  let  that  suffice  for  com-- 
age." 

"  O,  bedad,"  says  I,  "  I  could  show 
you  a  more  unpopular  with  the  naked 
eye.  And  if  you  like  not  my  company, 
you  can  '  saddle  '  yourself  on  some  one 
else." 

"  Colonel  Burke,"  says  he,  "  do  not  let 
us  quarrel ;  and  to  that  effect,  let  me 
assiu-e  you  I  am  the  least  patient  man 
in  the  world." 

"I  am  as  little  patient  as  yourself," 
said  I.     "  I  care  not  who  knows  that." 

"At  this  rate,"  says  he,  reining  in, 
"we  shall  not  go  very  far.  And  I  pro- 
pose we  do  one  of  two  things  upon  the 
instant :  either  quarrel  and  be  done  ;  or 
make  a  sure  bargain  to  bear  everything 
at  each  other's  hands." 

"  Like  a  pair  of  brothers?  "  said  I. 

"  I  said  no  such  foolishness,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  have  a  brother  of  my  own, 
and  I  think  no  more  of  him  than  of  a 
colewart.  But  if  we  are  to  have  oui- 
noses  rubbed  together  in  this  course  of 
flight,  let  us  each  dare  to  be  ourselves 
like  savages,  and  each  swear  that  he 
will  neither  resent  nor  depi'ecate  the 
other.  I  am  a  pretty  bad  fellow  at  bot- 
tom, and  I  find  the  pretence  of  virtues 
very  irksome." 

"  O,  I  am  as  bad  as  yoiu'self,"  said  I. 
"  There  is  no  skim  milk  in  Francis 
Burke.  But  which  is  it  to  be  ?  Fight 
or  make  friends  ?  " 

"Why,"  says  he,  "I  think  it  will  be 
the  best  manner  to  spin  a  coin  for  it.  " 

This  proposition  was  too  highly  chi- 
valrous not  to  take  my  fancy ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem  of  two  well-born 
gentlemen  of  to-day,  we  spun  a  half- 
crown  (like  a  pair  of  ancient  j)aladuis) 
whether  we  were  to  cut  each  other's 
throats  or  be  sworn  friends.  A  more 
romantic  circumstance  can  rarely  have 
occuiTed  ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  points 
in  my  memoirs  by  which  we  may  see 
the  old  tales  of  Homer  and  the  poets 


are  equally  true  to-day,  at  least  of  the 
noble  and  genteel.  The  coin  fell  for 
peace,  and  we  shook  hands  upon  our 
bargain.  And  then  it  was  that  my  com- 
panion explained  to  me  his  thought  in 
running  away  fi'om  Mr.  Stewart,  which 
was  certainly  worthy  of  his  political  in- 
tellect. The  report  of  his  death,  he 
said,  was  a  great  guard  to  him  ;  Mr. 
Stewart  having  recognized  him,  had  be- 
come a  danger ;  and  he  had  taken  the 
briefest  road  to  that  gentleman's  sUenee. 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  Alan  Black  is  too  vain 
a  man  to  narrate  any  such  story  of  him- 
self." 

Towards  afternoon,  we  came  down  to 
the  shores  of  that  loch  for  which  we 
were  heading  ;  and  there  was  the  ship 
but  newly  come  to  anchor.  She  was  th§ 
Sainte-Marie-des-Angea,  out  of  the  port 
of  Havi-e-de-Grace.  The  Master,  after 
we  had  signalled  for  a  boat,  asked  me  if 
I  knew  the  captain.  I  told  him  he  was 
a  countryman  of  mine,  of  the  most  un- 
blemished integrity,  but,  I  was  afi-aid,  a 
rather  timorous  man. 

"  No  matter,"  says  he.  "  For  all  that, 
he  should  certainly  hear  the  truth." 

I  asked  him  if  he  meant  about  the 
battle  ?  for  if  the  cai^tain  once  knew  the 
standard  was  down,  he  v/ould  certainly 
put  to  sea  again  at  once. 

"  And  even  then  !  "  said  he  ;  "  the 
arms  are  now  of  no  sort  of  utility." 

"My  dear  man,"  said  I,  "  who  thinks 
of  the  arms  ?  But  to  be  sure  we  must 
remember  our  friends.  They  wiU  be 
close  upon  our  heels,  perhaps  the  Prince 
himself,  and  if  the  ship  be  gone,  a  great 
number  of  valuable  Hves  may  be  im- 
perilled." 

"  The  captain  and  the  crew  have  lives 
also,  if  you  come  to  that,"  says  BaUan- 
trae. 

This  I  declared  was  but  a  quibble, 
and  that  I  would  not  hear  of  the  cap- 
tain being  told  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Ballantrae  made  me  a  witty  answer,  for 
the  sake  of  which  (and  also  because  I 
have  been  blamed  myself  in  this  busi- 
ness of  the  Sainte-3Iarie-des-Anges)  I 
have  related  the  whole  conversation  as 
it  passed. 

"  Frank,"  says  he,  "  remember  our 
bargain.  I  must  not  object  to  your 
holding  your  tongue,  which  I  hereby 
even  encourage  you  to  do  ;  but  by  the 
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same  terms,  you  are  not  to  resent  my 
telling." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ; 
though  I  still  forewarned  him  what 
would  come  of  it. 

"  The  devil  may  come  of  it  for  what  I 
care,"  says  the  reckless  fellow.  "I  have 
always  done  exactly  as  I  felt  inclined." 

As  is  well  known,  my  prediction  came 
true.  The  captain  had  no  sooner  heard 
the  ncAvs,  than  he  cut  his  cable  and  to 
sea  again  ;  and  before  morning  broke 
we  were  in  the  Great  Minch. 

The  ship  was  very  old  ;  and  the  skip- 
per although  the  most  honest  of  men 
(and  Ii-ish  too)  was  one  of  the  least  call- 
able. The  wind  blew  very  boisterous, 
and  the  sea  raged  extremely.  All  that 
day  we  had  little  heart  whether  to  eat 
or  drink ;  went  early  to  rest  in  some 
concern  of  mind  ;  and  (as  if  to  give  us 
a  lesson)  in  the  night  the  wind  chopped 
suddenly  into  the  northeast,  and  blew  a 
hurricane.  We  were  awaked  by  the 
dreadful  thiuider  of  the  tempest  and  the 
stamping  of  the  mariners  on  deck  ;  so 
that  I  supposed  our  last  hour  was  cer- 
tainly come  ;  and  the  terror  of  my  mind 
was  increased  out  of  all  measui-e  by  Bal- 
lantrae,  who  mocked  at  my  devotions. 
It  is  in  hours  like  these  that  a  man  of 
any  piety  appears  in  his  true  light,  and 
we  find  (what  we  are  taught  as  babes) 
the  small  trust  that  can  be  set  in  world- 
ly friends.  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my 
religion  if  I  let  this  pass  without  partic- 
ular remark.  For  three  days  we  lay  in 
the  dark  in  the  cabin,  and  had  but  a  bis- 
cuit to  nibble.  On  the  foru'th,  the  wind 
fell,  leaving  the  shij)  dismasted  and 
heaving  on  vast  billows.  The  captain 
had  not  a  guess  of  whither  we  were 
blown  ;  he  was  stark  ignorant  of  his 
trade,  and  could  do  naught  but  bless 
the  Holy  Virgin  :  a  very  good  thing  too, 
but  scarce  the  whole  of  seamanshijD.  It 
seemed  oui-  one  hope  was  to  be  picked 
up  by  another  vessel ;  and  if  that  should 
prove  to  be  an  Enghsh  ship,  it  might  be 
no  great  blessing  to  the  Master  and  my- 
self. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  days  we  tossed 
there  helpless.  The  seventh,  some  sail 
was  got  on  her,  but  she  was  an  unvrieldy 
vessel  at  the  best,  and  we  made  little 
but  leewa}-.  All  the  time,  indeed,  we 
had  been  driftinof  to  the  south  and  west. 


and  during  the  tempest  must  have 
driven  in  that  direction  with  unheard- 
of  violence.  The  ninth  dawn  was  cold 
and  black,  with  a  great  sea  running,  and 
every  mark  of  foiil  weather.  In  this  sit- 
uation, we  were  overjoyed  to  sight  a 
small  ship  on  the  horizon,  and  to  per- 
ceive her  go  about  and  head  for  the 
Sainte-Marie.  But  our  gratification  did 
not  very  long  endure  ;  for  when  she  had 
laid  to  and  lowered  a  boat,  it  was  imme- 
diately filled  Avith  disorderly  fellows, 
who  sang  and  shouted  as  they  pulled 
across  to  us,  and  swarmed  in  on  our 
deck  with  bare  cutlasses,  cursing  loudly. 
Their  leader  was  a  horrible  villain,  with 
his  face  blacked  and  his  whiskers  curled 
in  ringlets  :  Teach,  his  name  ;  a  most 
notorious  pirate.  He  stamped  about  the 
deck,  raving  and  crying  out  that  his 
name  was  Satan  and  his  ship  was  called 
Hell.  There  was  something  about  him 
like  a  wicked  child  or  a  half-witted  per- 
son, that  daimted  me  beyond  expres- 
sion. I  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Ballan- 
trae,  that  I  would  not  be  the  last  to 
volunteer,  and  only  prayed  God  they 
might  be  short  of  hands  ;  he  approved 
my  purpose  with  a  nod. 

"Bedad,"  said  I,  to  Master  Teach, 
"if   you  are    Satan,  here  is  a  divil  for 

ye." 

The  word  pleased  him  ;  and  (not  to 
dwell  upon  these  shocking  incidents) 
BaUantrae  and  I  and  two  others  were 
taken  for  recruits,  while  the  skipper  and 
all  the  rest  were  cast  into  the  sea  by  the 
method  of  walking  the  plank.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  this  done  ;  my 
heart  died  within  me  at  the  spectacle  ; 
and  Master  Teach  or  one  of  his  acolytes 
(for  my  head  was  too  much  lost  to  be 
precise)  remarked  upon  my  pale  face  in 
a  very  alarming  manner.  I  had  the 
strength  to  cut  a  step  or  two  of  a  jig  and 
cry  out  some  ribaldry,  which  saved  me 
for  that  time  ;  but  my  legs  were  like 
water  when  I  must  get  down  into  the 
skiff  among  these  miscreants  ;  and  what 
with  my  horror  of  my  company  and  fear 
of  the  monstrous  billows,  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  an  Irish  tongue  and 
break  a  jest  or  two  as  we  were  pulled 
aboard.  By  the  blessing  of  God  there 
was  a  fiddle  in  the  pirate  ship,  which  I 
had  no  sooner  seen  than  I  fell  upon ; 
and  in  my  quality  of  crowder,  I  had  the 
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heavenly  good  luck  to  get  favor  in  their 
eyes.  Crowding  Pat  was  the  name  they 
dubbed  me  with  ;  and  it  was  little  I 
cared  for  a  name  so  long  as  my  skin  was 
whole. 

What  kind  of  a  pandemonium  that 
vessel  was,  I  cannot  describe,  but  she 
was  commanded  by  a  lunatic,  and  might 
be  called  a  floating  Bedlam.  Drinking, 
roaring,  singing,  quarrelling,  dancing, 
they  were  never  all  sober  at  one  time  ; 
and  there  were  days  together,  when 
if  a  squall  had  supervened,  it  must  have 
sent  us  to  the  bottom,  or  if  a  king  s 
ship  had  come  along,  it  would  have 
foimd  us  quite  helpless  for  defence. 
Once  or  twice  we  sighted  a  sail,  and  if 
we  were  sober  enough,  overhauled  it, 
God  forgive  us !  and  if  we  were  all  too 
drunk,  she  got  away,  and  I  would  bless 
the  saints  under  my  breath.  Teach 
ruled,  if  3^011  can  call  that  rule  which 
brought  no  order,  by  the  terror  he 
created  ;  and  I  observed  the  man  was 
very  vain  of  his  position.  I  have  known 
marshals  of  France,  ay,  and  even  High- 
land chiefs  that  were  less  openly  puJGfed 
up  ;  which  throws  a  singular  light  on 
the  piu'suit  of  honor  and  glory.  Indeed 
the  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  perceive 
the  sagacity  of  Aristotle  and  the  other 
old  philosophers  ;  and  though  I  have 
all  my  life  been  eager  for  legitimate  dis- 
tinctions, I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
heart,  at  the  end  of  my  career,  and  de- 
clare there  is  not  one — no,  nor  yet  life 
itself — which  is  worth  acquiring  or  pre- 
serving at  the  slightest  cost  of  dignity. 

It  was  long  before  I  got  private  speech 
of  Ballantrae  ;  but  at  length  one  night 
we  crept  out  upon  the  boltsprit,  when 
the  rest  were  better  employed,  and  com- 
miserated our  position. 

"  None  can  deliver  us  but  the  saints," 
said  I. 

"  My  mind  is  very  different,"  said  Bal- 
lantrae ;  "  for  I  am  going  to  deliver  my- 
self. This  Teach  is  the  poorest  creature 
possible ;  we  make  no  profit  of  him  and 
lie  continually  open  to  capture  ;  and," 
says  he,  "I  am  not  going  to  be  a  tarry 
pirate  for  nothing,  nor  yet  to  hang  in 
chains  if  I  can  help  it."  And  he  told 
me  what  was  in  his  mind  to  better  the 
state  of  the  ship  in  the  way  of  discij^line, 
which  would  give  i;s  safety  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  sooner  hope  of  dehverance 


when  they  shotJd  have  gained  enough 
and  should  break  up  theu"  company. 

I  confessed  to  him  ingenuously  that 
my  nerve  was  quite  shook  amid  these 
horrible  surroundings,  and  I  durst  scarce 
tell  him  to  count  upon  me. 

"  I  am  not  very  easy  frightened,"  said 
he,  "nor  \eiqf  easy  beat." 

A  few  days  after,  there  befell  an  acci- 
dent which  had  nearly  hanged  us  all  ; 
and  offers  the  most  extraordinary  pict- 
ure of  the  folly  that  rided  in  our  con- 
cerns. We  were  all  pretty  drunk  :  and 
some  bedlamite  spying  a  sail,  Teach  put 
the  ship  about  in  chase  without  a  glance, 
and  we  began  to  bustle  vip  the  arms  and 
boast  of  the  horrors  that  should  follow. 
I  observed  Ballantrae  stood  quiet  in  the 
bows,  looking  under  the  shade  of  his 
hand  ;  but  for  my  part,  true  to  my 
poUcy  among  these  savages,  I  was  at 
work  with  the  busiest  and  passing  Irish 
jests  for  their  diversion. 

"Run  up  the  colors,"  cried  Teach. 
"  Show  the s  the  Jolly  Roger !  " 

It  was  the  merest  drimken  braggado- 
cio at  such  a  stage,  and  might  have  lost 
us  a  valuable  prize  ;  but  I  thought  it  no 
part  of  mine  to  reason,  and  I  ran  up  the 
black  flag  with  my  own  hand. 

Ballantrae  steps  presently  aft  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face. 

"You  may  perhaps  like  to  know,  you 
drunken  dog,"  says  he,  "  that  you  are 
chasing  a  king's  ship." 

Teach  roared  him  the  lie  ;  but  he  ran 
at  the  same  time  to  the  bulwarks,  and 
so  did  they  all.  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  drunken  men  struck  suddenly 
sober.  The  cruiser  had  gone  about, 
iipon  our  impudent  display  of  colors  ; 
she  was  just  then  filling  on  the  new  tack  ; 
her  ensign  blew  out  quite  plain  to  see  ; 
and  even  as  we  stared,  there  came  a  puff 
of  smoke,  and  then  a  report,  and  a  shot 
plunged  in  the  waves  a  good  way  short 
of  us.  Some  ran  to  the  ropes  and  got 
the  Sarah  round  with  an  incredible  swift- 
ness. One  fellow  made  for  the  rum 
barrel,  which  stood  broached  upon  the 
deck,  and  rolled  it  promptly  overboard. 
On  my  part,  I  made  for  the  Jolly  Roger, 
struck  it,  tossed  it  in  the  sea ;  and  could 
have  flvmg  myseK  after,  so  vexed  was  I 
with  our  mismanagement.  As  for  Teach, 
he  grew  as  pale  as  death,  and  inconti- 
nently went  down  to  his  cabin.     Only 
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twice  he  came  on  deck  that  afternoon  ; 
went  to  the  taffrail  ;  took  a  long  look  at 
the  king's  shij),  which  was  still  on  the 
horizon  heading  after  us  ;  and  then, 
without  speech,  back  to  his  cabin.  You 
may  say  he  deserted  us  ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  ver}'  capable  sailor  we 
had  on  board,  and  for  the  lightness  of 
the  airs  that  blew  all  day,  we  must  cer- 
tauily  have  gone  to  the  yard-arm. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  Teach  was  hu- 
miliated, and  perhaps  alarmed  for  his 
position  with  the  crew  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  set  about  regaining  what  he 
had  lost  was  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man.  Early  next  day,  we  smelled 
him  burning  sulphur  in  his  cabin  and 
crying  out  of  "  Hell,  hell ! "  which  was 
well  understood  among  the  crew,  and 
filled  their  minds  with  apprehension. 
Presently  he  comes  on  deck,  a  perfect 
figure  of  fun,  his  face  blacked,  his  hair 
and  whiskers  curled,  his  belt  stuck  luil 
of  pistols  ;  chewing  bits  of  glass  so  that 
the  blood  ran  down  his  chin,  and  brand- 
ishing a  dirk.  I  do  not  know  if  he  had 
taken  these  manners  from  the  Indians 
of  America,  where  he  was  a  native  ;  but 
such  was  his  way,  and  he  would  always 
thus  announce  that  he  was  wound  up  to 
horrid  deeds.  The  first  that  came  near 
him  was  the  fellow  who  had  sent  the 
rum  overboard  the  day  before  ;  him  he 
stabbed  to  the  heart,  damning  him  for  a 
mutineer ;  and  then  capered  about  the 
body,  raving  and  swearing  and  daring 
us  to  come  on.  It  was  the  silliest  exhi- 
bition ;  and  yet  dangerous  too,  for  the 
cowardly  fellow  was  plainly  working 
himself  up  to  another  mui'der. 

All  of  a  sudden,  Ballantrae  stepped 
forth.  "Have  done  with  this  play- 
acting," says  he.  "  Do  you  think  to 
frighten  us  with  making  faces  ?  We 
saw  nothing  of  you  yesterday  when  you 
were  wanted  ;  and  we  did  well  without 
you,  let  me  tell  you  that." 

There  was  a  murmur  and  a  movement 
in  the  crew,  of  joleasiu-e  and  alarm,  I 
thought,  in  nearh^  equal  parts.  As  for 
Teach,  he  gave  a  barbarous  howl,  and 
swung  his  dirk  to  fling  it,  an  art  in  which 
(like  many  seamen)  he  was  very  expert. 

"  Knock  that  out  of  his  hand  !  "  says 
Ballantrae,  so  sudden  and  sharp  that 
my  arm  obeyed  him  befox'e  my  mind 
had  understood. 


Teach  stood  like  one  stupid,  never 
thinking  on  his  pistols. 

"  Go  down  to  yovir  cabin,"  cries  Bal- 
lantrae, "  and  come  on  deck  again  when 
you  are  sober.  Do  you  think  we  are 
going  to  hang  for  you,  you  black-faced, 
half-witted,  drimken  brute  and  butcher? 
Go  down  !  "  And  he  stamped  his  foot 
at  him  with  such  a  sudden  smartness 
that  Teach  fairly  ran  for  it  to  the  com- 
panion. 

"  And  now,  mates,"  says  Ballantrae, 
"  a  word  with  you.  I  don't  know  if  you 
are  gentlemen  of  fortune  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing  ;  but  I  am  not.  I  want  to 
make  money,  and  get  ashore  again,  and 
spend  it  like  a  man.  And  on  one  thing 
my  mind  is  made  up  :  I  will  not  hang  if 
I  can  help  it.  Come  :  give  me  a  hint  ; 
I'm  only  a  beginner  !  Is  there  no  way 
to  get  a  little  discipline  and  common 
sense  about  this  business  ?  " 

One  of  the  men  spoke  up  :  he  said  by 
rights  they  should  have  a  quartermaster  ; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  word  out  of 
his  mouth,  than  they  were  all  of  that 
opinion.  The  thing  went  by  acclama- 
tion, Ballantrae  was  made  quartermas- 
ter, the  rum  was  put  in  his  charge,  laws 
were  passed  in  imitation  of  those  of  a 
pirate  by  the  name  of  Roberts  ;  and  the 
last  proposal  was  to  make  an  end  of 
Teach.  But  Ballantrae  was  afraid  of  a 
more  efficient  captain,  who  might  be  a 
counterweight  to  himself,  and  he  op- 
posed this  stoutl}'.  Teach,  he  said,  was 
good  enough  to  board  ships  and  frighten 
fools  with  his  blacked  face  and  swear- 
ing ;  we  could  scarce  get  a  better  man 
than  Teach  for  that ;  and  besides,  as  the 
man  was  now  dis-considered  and  as  good 
as  deposed,  we  might  reduce  his  projDor- 
tion  of  the  plunder.  This  carried  it  ; 
Teach's  share  was  cut  down  to  a  mere 
derision,  being  actually  less  than  mine  ; 
and  there  remained  only  two  points : 
whether  he  would  consent,  and  who  was 
to  announce  to  him  this  resolution. 

"  Do  not  let  that  stick  you,"  says  Bal- 
lantrae ;  "I  will  do  that." 

And  he  stepped  to  the  companion 
and  down  alone  into  the  cabin  to  face 
that  drunken  savage. 

"  This  is  the  man  for  us,"  cries  one  of 
the  hands.  "  Three  cheers  for  the  quar- 
termaster !  "  which  were  given  with  a 
will,  my  own  voice  among  the  loudest, 
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and  I  dare  say  these  plaudits  had  their 
effect  on  Master  Teach  in  the  cabin,  as 
we  have  seen  of  late  days  how  shouting 
in  the  streets  may  trouble  even  the 
minds  of  legislators. 

"What  passed  precisely  was  never 
known,  though  some  of  the  heads  of  it 
came  to  the  surface  later  on  ;  and  we 
were  all  amazed  as  well  as  gratified, 
when  Ballantrae  came  on  deck  with 
Teach  upon  his  arm,  and  announced 
that  all  had  been  consented. 

I  pass  swiftly  over  those  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  in  which  we  continued 
to  keep  the  sea  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
getting  our  food  and  water  from  the 
ships  we  overhauled,  and  doing  on  the 
whole  a  pretty  fortunate  business.  Sure 
no  one  could  wish  to  read  anything  so 
ungenteel  as  the  memoirs  of  a  pirate, 
even  an  unwilling  one  like  me !  Things 
went  extremely  better  with  our  designs, 
and  Ballantrae  kept  his  lead  to  my  ad- 
miration from  that  day  forth.  I  would 
be  tempted  to  suppose  that  a  gentleman 
must  everywhere  be  first,  even  aboard  a 
rover  ;  but  my  birth  is  every  whit  as 
good  as  any  Scottish  lord's,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  stayed 
Crowding  Pat  until  the  end,  and  was 
not  much  better  than  the  crew's  buffoon. 
Indeed  it  was  no  scene  to  bring  out  my 
merits.  M}'^  health  suffered  from  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  ;  I  was  more  at  home  to 
the  last  on  a  horse's  back  than  a  ship's 
deck  ;  and  to  be  ingenuous,  the  fear  of 
the  sea  was  constantly  in  my  mind, 
battling  with  the  fear  of  my  companions. 
I  need  not  cry  myself  up  for  courage  ;  I 
have  done  well  on  many  fields  rmder 
the  eyes  of  famous  generals,  and  earned 
my  late  advancement  by  an  act  of  the 
most  distinguished  valor  before  many 
witnesses.  But  when  we  must  proceed 
on  one  of  our  abordages,  the  heart  of 
Francis  Burke  was  in  his  boots  ;  the 
little  egg-shell  skiff  in  which  we  must 
set  forth,  the  horrible  heaving  of  the 
vast  billows,  the  height  of  the  ship  that 
we  must  scale,  the  thought  of  how  many 
might  be  there  in  garrison  upon  theii* 
legitimate  defence,  the  scowHng  heavens 
which  (in  that  climate)  so  often  looked 
darkly  down  upon  our  exploits,  and  the 
mere  crying  of  the  wind  in  my  ears, 
were  all  considerations  most  unpalatable 
to  my  valor.     Besides  which,  as  I  was 


always  a  creature  of  the  nicest  sensi- 
bility, the  scenes  that  must  follow  on 
our  success  tempted  me  as  little  as  the 
chances  of  defeat.  Twice  we  found 
women  on  board  ;  and  though  I  have 
seen  towns  sacked,  and  of  late  days  here 
in  France  some  very  horrid  public  tu- 
mults, there  was  something  in  the 
smallness  of  the  numbers  engaged  and 
the  bleak,  dangerous  sea-surroundings 
that  made  these  acts  of  piracy  far  the 
most  revolting.  I  confess  ingenuously 
I  could  never  proceed,  unless  I  was 
three  parts  drunk  ;  it  was  the  same  even 
with  the  crew  ;  Teach  himself  was  fit 
for  no  enterprise  till  he  was  full  of  rum  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  Ballantrae's  performance,  to 
serve  us  with  hquor  in  the  proper  quan- 
tities. Even  this  he  did  to  admiration  ; 
being  upon  the  whole  the  most  capable 
man  I  ever  met  with,  and  the  one  of  the 
most  natural  genivis.  He  did  not  even 
scrape  favor  with  the  crew,  as  I  did,  by 
continual  buffoonery  made  upon  a  very 
anxious  heart ;  but  preserved  on  most 
occasions  a  great  deal  of  gravity  and 
distance  ;  so  that  he  was  like  a  parent 
among  a  family  of  young  children  or  a 
schoolmaster  with  his  boys.  His  like- 
ness to  the  first  was  even  laughable, 
when  he  would  sometimes  condescend 
to  divert  our  leisures  with  his  sleight  of 
hand,  an  art  to  which  he  was  singularly 
given.  What  made  his  part  the  harder 
to  perform,  the  men  were  most  inveter- 
ate grumblers  ;  Ballantrae's  discipline, 
little  as  it  was,  was  yet  irksome  to  their 
love  of  license ;  and  what  was  worse, 
being  kept  sober,  they  had  time  to 
think.  Some  of  them  accordingly  would 
fall  to  repenting  their  abominable 
crimes  ;  one  in  particular,  who  was  a 
good  Catholic  and  with  whom  I  would 
sometimes  steal  apart  for  prayer  ;  above 
all  in  bad  weather,  fogs,  lashing  rain, 
and  the  like,  when  we  would  be  the  less 
observed  ;  and  I  am  sure  no  two  crimi- 
nals in  the  cart  have  ever  performed 
their  devotions  with  more  anxious  sin- 
cerity. But  the  rest,  having  no  such 
groimds  of  hope,  fell  to  another  pas- 
time, that  of  computation.  All  day  long 
they  would  be  telling  up  their  shares  or 
glooming  over  the  result.  I  have  said 
we  were  pretty  fortunate.  But  an  ob- 
servation fails  to  be  made  :  that  in  this 
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world,  in  no  business  that  I  have  tried, 
do  the  profits  rise  to  a  man's  expecta- 
tions. We  found  many  ships  and  took 
mam' ;  yet  few  of  them  contained  much 
money,  their  goods  were  usually  nothing 
to  our  purjiose — what  did  we  want  with 
a  cargo  of  ploughs  or  even  of  tobacco  '? — • 
and  it  is  quite  a  painful  reflection  how 
many  whole  crews  we  have  made  to 
walk  the  plank  for  no  more  than  a  stock 
of  biscuit  or  an  anker  or  two  of  sj^irit. 
In  the  meanwhile,  our  ship  was  grow- 
ing very  foul,  and  it  was  high  time  we 
should  make  for  our  port  de  carrenage, 
which  was  in  the  estuary  of  a  river 
among  swamps.  It  was  openly  under- 
stood that  we  shovdd  then  break  up  and 
go  and  squander  our  proportions  of  the 
spoil  ;  and  this  made  every  man  greedy 
of  a  little  more,  so  that  our  decision  was 
delayed  from  day  to  day.  What  finally 
decided  matters  was  a  trifling  accident, 
such  as  an  ignorant  person  might  sup- 
pose incidental  to  our  way  of  life.  But 
here  I  must  explain  :  on  only  one  of  all 
the  ships  we  boarded,  the  first  on  which 
we  found  women,  did  we  meet  with  any 
genuine  resistance.  On  that  occasion, 
we  had  two  men  killed,  and  several  in- 
jured, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  Ballantrae,  we  had  surely  been 
beat  back  at  last.  Everywhere  else,  the 
defence  (where  there  was  any  at  all)  was 
what  the  worst  troops  in  Europe  would 
have  laughed  at ;  so  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous jDart  of  our  employment  was  to 
clamber  up  the  side  of  the  shijD ;  and  I 
have  even  known  the  poor  souls  on  board 
to  cast  us  a  line,  so  eager  were  they  to 
volunteer  instead  of  Avalking  the  plank. 
This  constant  immunity  had  made  our 
fellows  very  soft,  so  that  I  understood 
how  Teach  had  made  so  deep  a  mark 


upon  their  minds  :  for  indeed  the  com- 
pany of  that  hmatic  was  the  chief  dan- 
ger in  our  way  of  life.  The  accident  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  this.  We  had 
sighted  a  little  full-rigged  ship  very  close 
under  our  board  in  a  haze  ;  she  sailed 
near  as  well  as  we  did — I  should  be 
nearer  truth  if  I  said  near  as  ill ;  and 
we  cleared  the  bow-chaser  to  see  if  we 
could  bring  a  spar  or  two  about  their 
ears.  The  swell  was  exceeding  great  ; 
the  motion  of  the  ship  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  it  was  little  wonder  if  our  gun- 
ners should  fire  thrice  and  be  still  quite 
broad  of  what  they  aimed  at.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  the  chase  had  cleared  a  stern 
gun,  the  thickness  of  the  air  concealing 
them  ;  and  being  better  marksmen,  their 
first  shot  struck  us  in  the  bows,  knocked 
our  two  gunners  into  mince  meat,  so 
that  we  were  all  sprinkled  with  the 
blood,  and  plunged  through  the  deck 
into  the  fore  castle,  where  we  slept. 
Ballantrae  would  have  held  on  ;  indeed 
there  was  nothing  in  this  contretemps  to 
affect  the  mind  of  any  soldier  ;  but  he 
had  a  quick  perception  of  the  men's 
wishes,  and  it  was  plain  this  lucky  shot 
had  given  them  a  sickener  of  their  trade. 
In  a  moment  they  were  aU  of  one  mind ; 
the  chase  was  drawing  away  from  us,  it 
was  needless  to  hold  on,  the  Sarah  was 
too  foul  to  overhaul  a  bottle,  it  was 
mere  fooler^'  to  keep  the  sea  with  her  ; 
and  on  these  pretended  groimds,  her 
head  was  incontinently  put  about  and 
the  course  laid  for  the  river.  It  was 
strange  to  see  what  merriment  fell  on 
that  ship's  company,  and  how  they 
stamped  about  the  deck  jesting,  and 
each  computing  what  increase  had  come 
to  his  share  by  the  death  of  the  two 
gunners. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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